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Three Poems by Hugh Connell 
THE RING-STRAKED AND SPOTTED STONE 


“ ALL for your delight we are not here.” 
And what else could such crusted fossils say ? 
Smothered, drowned, buried, eroded, scarified, 
Numb to the ordered change that long ago 
Invading sodden tissues, mud and fibre, 
Qualified them to join the fellowship 
Of rainbow-flashers, sons of Sirius. 


Jimmo’s no wiser, yet the pound of limestone 
Held in a muddy fist, dispenses magic 

To thaw out tedium-frozen muscles, 
Re-shuffle crowsfeet, round a sardonic cheek. 
A breath tangles the current-moulded stream, 
A lede thirty years down vibrates the needle. 
A silver-washed fritillary, pirouetting, 
Displaying dappled beauty in the sun 

Above the meadow-waves, could do no more. 


He scraped his shovel with the mottled stone, 
And smiling still, flung it for Shep the fool 
To tumble through the ridges after. 


MID-WINTER HARVEST 


Up and down the field, shod in greasy clay, 

Hour after hour we dug our villeins’ way, 

Or rook-like discerning, turning spuds and clods, 

We pecked for Golden Wonders amongst the rotted sods. 
A 
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Out beyond the wall sun cajoled the crag, 

In brief contrition beamed on water-channelled flag, 
On besom-bare bushes, dim fields remembering green, 
Where watchful, still, exotic, a little lake, Cloonteen, 


Called and called my eyes till the sullen night 

Found them loitering there, stole away the light, 

Dissolved into gloaming Sévres and silken gowns, 

And green and holy reaches, where Phile gleams and 
drowns. 


Genderers of storm, whence your baleful turquoise ? 
Here’s no heaven’s reflex, rather spell-born eyes, 

Or fire-wrought marvel, the boss of Conan’s shield, 
Cast out two thousand years in the hazel-wildered field. 


‘LURN THE PAGE. ke 


LIKE weathered bog-timber, grey, black and brown, stiff and spare, 
The good wife kneels to the cow, craving gifts from her ; 

She kneels to the haloed cow, and her husband, on one knee only, 
Also adjures the gift-giving cow to be kind. 

A small space off, the neighbour, the cynic, 

Sits on a flag on his hunkers and makes light talk 

That drifts on the sunny air with the scent of orchis-pollen, 
No-one minding much the sense or the nonsense. 

Only the lilt of the voice, like a reedy descant, 

Discourses above the drumming milk-pail, the ruminant chump. 
Perhars there was lark-song too, I did not hear it. 

I passing by stealth on the tar-mac, enjoying the idyll, 

Was pierced and maimed by a stinging arrow of thought, 
Seeing them good and happy and old and young in mind; 
They, who have lineage of Homer and Zoroaster, 

They are the last of their mode. 

What can we do but clap them, cow, milk-pail and orchis, 
Into a folk-museum and turn the page. 
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Two Poems by K. Arnold Price 
FEBRUARY 1947 


Dumb world, unsyllabled 

As at the primal dawn: 
Profile snow-purfled 
Unfeaturing the known ; 
Nullity’s amnesia growing 
Where memory cannot root ; 
What is all man’s knowing 
When earth’s a deaf-mute ? 


Nothing contends, no other 
Tells me that I am; 
Thought in the chill smother 
Dies like a lamb. 

Stark stream and tree take, 
Caught in this catalepsy, 
Lineaments that make 

Man but a gipsy. 


Yet from the sky-treason 
Starvelings amort 

Shall see the rogue season 
Suddenly cavort ; 

Shall hear the hooves thudding 
The sensual dance again, 
Watch the gold budding 
Where iron with ice has lain. 


From the trance-ending 
Spring czsura ; 

From the veil-rending 
Earth’s bravura ; 

From wildfire fathering 
The sun’s contagion ; 
Ritual feathering 

Of Dedalus’ legion ; 


Slipped from the sky-spans 
The gentle savage 
Mildly will yield to man’s 
Lilliiputian manage. 
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JUG-JUG 


Music flows 

Lightly now from tender fingers ; 
Shadow grows 

Green, and heavy clod is limber ; 
Grasses run 

Tuned upon 

Secret strings in loving earth. 


Eastertide 

Lights on every branch a candle: 
Nymphs parade 

Shod with Aphrodite’s sandal. 
April weather 

Preens a feather 

Silver as a seraph’s breath. 


Fox in hole, 

Chaffinch in his flighty fashion, 
Even mole 

Kindle with the season’s passion. 
Chastest blossom 

Sweetly glosses 

Colloquies with raping bees. 


Love betrays 

Youngest heart with oldest ruses ; 
Blind, bewrays 

Fragile joys to savage uses ; 
lowers bedeck 

The ass’s neck ; 

Beauty now is wedding beast. 


Spring is callow, 

Coxcomb as its own narcissus ; 
Time is shallow, 

Playing games of darts across us; 
Where shall I then 

Find in men 

Ripened heart or understanding ? 
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Two Poems by Phoebe Hesketh 
SEARCH 


I searched on the crowded highway 
For beauty I never found. 

I wearied my soul aspiring 

To stars while my weakness was bound 
In a house of clay. I hungered 

For substance from shadows and dreams. 
I followed the twisting river 

To find the full pattern that seems 
Beyond the bend in eternal 

Evasion of purpose and hope. 

I clung to a lifeline of cobweb, 

But never of rope. 


And love that I longed for and never 
Could hold is a ghost, for I find 
Phantoms and echoes whose footfalls 
Inhabit my mind, 

Turning away and returning, 
Mocking my hopes till their jeers 
And reminders of failure are burning 
And branding my ears. 


And now for the first time dreamless 

I wake, and with pain understand 

I have wasted the richest years walking 
And building on sand. 

And I climb unshod like a beggar 

To the heights of a rock-paved land, 
For hard to the feet is heaven 

As granite is hard to the hand. 
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WHITE LARCH BLACK COACH 


White larch, tree of glass 

From seeded moon on snow 

And diamond embryo, 

Tell me why the lacquered coach 

Lurches there below— 

The felt-fall of the hoof beats, the purple clash of plumes 
Are sounding heaven’s cymbals and hell’s doom-muffled drums— 
Tell me why it rolls the road with toiling wheels and slow 
Haunted by the phantom and the echo, 

And curves across the swan-necked bridge ? 

(The river coils below : 

Sinuous it slides between the silvered banks of night, 
Dark snake, moon-tranced slithering through the light.) 


White larch, shelter me, cover me, and throw 

Your buckled safety round me, 

And let the coach go 

A spectre through the midnight, funereal,—I know 
The Thing within its castellated shadow. 


Life, bend, hold, heal, pluck the rooted sorrow, 

The dark club-footed yew from the white heart of tomorrow. 
Mask my eyes and let the coach glide sombrely to church, 
And ieave the moonlight lying on the bridge and in the larch. 


SWIFT AND MANKIND 


By Arland Ussher 
ile 


1 one of the most interesting studies of Jonathan Swift—that 
of Messrs. Rossi and Hone—it is stated that we can feel 
admiration and awe before this great tragic figure, but no 
love. The judgment is a curious one, since few men have been 
the objects of so much warm love as Swift, both during his life 
and since his death—a love which the lapse of time seems only 
to increase, a love which on the whole he was far from seeking. 
If “tragic awe’”’ does not imply love, this can only mean that 
the tragic hero lacks the complexity of a real man; and this 
was most assuredly not the case with the Dean of Patrick’s. It 
is indeed a strange paradox that the greatest of haters should ex- 
cite affection—in almost all except a Thackeray, and who ever 
loved Thackeray ?—but we shall not explain it by denying either 
our affection or his aversion. For Swift’s hate was something solid- 
ly founded, completely sane and reasoned. His misanthropy was 
not that of the disillusioned idealist, nor (as has been said) of the 
mere disappointed careerist, nor was it simply a foil to his often 
strong friendliness for ““ John, Peter, and Thomas’’; nor again 
was it (as in so many satirists) a light and teasing affectation. 
Swift was a hater born ; as saints have discovered in every sinner 
the potential angel, so he saw in all men and women the Yahoo. 
He knew neither the romantic bliss of solitude, nor the calm 
classic joy of fellowship ; he could not even be a contented sociable 
recluse like Voltaire; he was a Gulliver born in Lilliput, with 
no memory or conception of other continents of the soul. Such 
a revulsion from humanity was in fact not uncommon in the era 
of the Renaissance—the era in which the human animal looked at 
himself, for the first time, in the mirror; it is no accident that it 
is the age of the working-out, to its extremist consequences, of 
the doctrine of Original Sin. A similar misanthropy—and a 
similar misogyny—can even be found in the gentle Shakespeare : 
the magician who ended his tempestuous “ travels ’’ in Caliban’s 
island, the lover who could write brutally enough of “the breath 
which from my mistress reeks.” This has indeed been acutely 
pointed out by Bernard Shaw; but we are less impressed by 
Mr. Shaw when he goes on to explain that Shakespeare and Swift 
were men without serious purpose, who lived—to their misfortune 
—before the dawn of a rational faith in the Socialist millennium. 
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We to-day stand where Swift stood; that millennium is to us 
an even hollower mockery than any super-earthly City of God. 
We have seen wars of ‘“‘ ideology ’’ as he had seen wars of religion ; 
‘fanatic’ and ‘‘ enthusiast ’’ have begun to mean again for us 
what they meant for the 18th Century. But we are more 
sentimental than the Augustan Dean; we have been fed upon 
the Brotherhood of Man, and got it—not indeed in our blood, 
where it should be—but in our heads. Perhaps we are also less 
inclined to the moral verdict, to the judgment in absolute terms ; 
and the very sympathy we feel for Swift—the attraction we feel 
for the excessiveness called greatness—prevents our giving his 
ideas the consideration that they demand, the consideration we 
often accord to lesser men, such as that far, far lesser “ gloomy 
dean,” W. R. Inge. ‘ Poor Swift,” we say, “he suffered from 
noises in the head,” or ‘‘ he had a sex-neurosis ;’’ or, on the other 
hand, “ he was a great artist, and it doesn’t matter what he said.” 
Sickness, however, is so inseparable from the human condition 
that the sick have at least as good a right to be heard as the 
healthy ; while the fact that the artist is most often physically 
or psychologically maladjusted is itself not without moral and 
philosophical implications—is in itself sufficient to show the limits 
of “art for art’s sake.’’ ‘‘ Others abide our question, thou art 
free,’ wrote Matthew Arnold, priggishly enough, apostrophising 
Shakespeare. It is, however, “‘ we’’ who are on our trial, and it 
is the artist—the unsocial exception—who is the sole, the eternal, 
judge of the world. Is humanity really “a little lower’ than 
the ape ? Would the earth be a sweeter place if it were cleaned 
of the Yahoos ? The young, who chiefly say it, do not believe it ; 
the old, who often have cause enough to believe it, are too tactful 
to say it. If we are still youthful enough not quite to believe it, 
let us at least be men enough to speak in our defence. This man 
not only believed it but said it with courage and consummate 
art ; and with those burning eyes of his upon us, we cannot burke 
bis question. 


ii. 


“ Last week I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly 
believe how much it altered her person for the worse.’”? The 
almost neurotically-brutal humour of this remark (from the famous 
passage in “ A Tale of a Tub” on the superiority of Outsides to 
Insides) conveys the feeling of Swift and his century about the 
newly-discovered real world—that world from which science and 
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democracy were soon to remove the epidermis of custom and 
make-believe. The Cartesian philosophy had sundered the mind 
from the material universe—stripping off the “secondary ” or 
sensuous qualities like a skin—just as Christianity, at an earlier 
epoch, severed the soul and its insights from the body: a double 
division metaphysically necessary that the Subject might learn, 
at the last, to see and possess its Object—like the division into 
two sexes whose happy mutual discovery is the goal of the tale 
of divorces called History. And in the same way as the Christian 
Era began—in Byzantium and Alexandria—with a searching-out 
of the mystery of the Soul, while the Reason and the Flesh were 
alike suppressed or denied, so our ‘‘ Modern” Era enjoyed a spell 
—during the 17th and 18th Centuries—of the pure worship of the 
Reason, with the organic energies of the real and suffering world 
ignored or despised. It was the attempt—transient, tragic, and 
therefore beautiful—to flee into the cavern from the barbarian 
invasion of the Senses, to cultivate the garden amid the mob- 
upheaval of Fact. And both of these static, anti-materialist or 
““immaterialist,’’ cults are seen perhaps at their purest, and have 
survived the least contaminated, in Ireland—that country and 
people as it were outside of Time, untamed by Rome, timid in 
Action, and little tempted by Passion, which legend connects 
with the esoteric wisdom of Druidic schools. It is therefore 
fitting that the religion of Reason should have been expressed 
with its greatest epigrammatic force by two 18th Century Irish- 
men, though Irishmen of English blood and tradition—both of 
them ecclesiastics, but both alien to the older mystical faith of 
Ireland, a Gnostic and a Manichee in the canonicals of Anglicanism 
—Bishop Berkeley and Dean Swift. For if Berkeley left a mark 
upon his epoch with the paradox that “ Matter does not exist,” 
we chiefly remember Swift by his almost insane obsession with 
Matter and all its processes : his blind suffocating sense of Matter 
as being itself essentially muck, his vision of Time—" ever eating, 
never cloying ’’—as the great alimentary Canal, lt Berkeley—the 
idealist—sees Thought as creation, Swift—the realist—expresses 
the same subjectivism ironically when he describes the purpose of 
thinking as self-deception, defining happiness as Noe perpetual 
possession of being well-deceived.”” The Bishop was fascinated 
by the divine power of creative sight, while the Dean seemed 
wholly preoccupied (to borrow a pun which he attributed to 
Stella) by man’s “ blind side >. but both men were living in the 
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looking-glass humanist world of Reason, and the Bishop saw—in 
the phrase of Blake—‘‘ with the eye and not through it.” Let 
us say that these two men, in the age and in the terms of 
rationalism, gave an unsurpassed expression to the two halves of 
the truth which all religion is the attempt to express symbolically : 
man as Seeing Subject is the highest, as Functional Object the 
lowest of creatures; in his pure individuality he is a god, in his 
collective aspect a ‘‘ Yahoo’; perceiving is the Grace which shall 
at last redeem him from his primeval inherent sin of willing and 
striving. Why is it then that Swift seems to us so much more 
contemporary than Berkeley—that Swift still troubles us, while 
Berkeley fails to satisfy us? Partly no doubt because of the 
advantage, in this “‘ century of the common man,”’ that the social 
satirist possesses over the aloof metaphysician ; but surely not 
entirely, or we should have to account for the vogue of another 
great “‘ transcendental’’ philosopher, the reactionary Lutheran 
Soeren Kierkegaard. Is it not that in our fevered world we know 
of Perception chiefly as the servant of Action; that we seldom 
reach the divine standpoint for which Action is nothing but the 
means—the guilt-laden, doom-weighted, means—to final complete 
Perception and Realisation? Swift’s “Happiness is_being- 
deceived” is truer for our realism than Berkeley’s “ Being is being- 
perceived ’—if only because the warm and blushful skin which 
Consciousness draws over Existence has lost the power to deceive 
us. We know our every-day Perception to be the social imitation, 
the rational counterfeit-—its author is still the Mocking Demon 
of Descartes, and not the Holy Spirit, the Poetic Genius of Blake. 
Swift, the artist, perceived indeed more than did ever Berkeley, 
the theorist ot ‘‘ Vision ’’ ; in the age of the fhilosophes he brought 
back the fairy-tale, in an age that had begun to dream of 
“ Perfectibility ’’ he re-discovered the grotesque or monstrous 
Archetypes which must govern man in any possible society. And 
since the artist who shows the truth as he sees it cannot help 
showing beauty also, so his world is absolved by the child in us, 
and we bless him who hated us—hated us too much ever to be 
himself the father of a child. His sense of the viscosity of Matter 
opposing itself like a cloud to the hero’s will, calls up a mood 
familiar to us—the mood of the author of ‘“‘ Les Mouches”’ and 
“La Nausée.’’ He who created legends has become himself one 
of the greatest of legends, by sheer force of the loneliness in which 
he lived and strove. His saeva indignatio against men has carved 
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him and them together like figures in an immortal frieze, and 
given them their only justification—the justification through Art. 
For our moral feelings, which make us, are aroused by the living, 
whose life touches and oppresses ours; the dead, with all their 
past struggles, are more than men—they are effigies. Life is the 
Purgatory in which we judge and are judged, but Death is a 
courteous indifferent impresario, who receives all the actors to 
whom that tragedy has lent a fleeting dignity into the Heaven 
of changeless Myth. 


THE ODD WOMAN 
By Winifred Letts 


ISTER O’MARA stood in the corridor of the prison hospital. 
She was talking to Sister Mary-Joseph. The nurse was 
stout and comely; the nun was tall and graceful. Each 

woman had the bloom of middle-age, of a life lived in a seemly 
way. Each was like a flower, blossomed to fulness in its own 
well-ordered plot. The nurse was the jolly pink cabbage rose of 
the cottage wall: the nun was the lily reared in the Castle 
pleausance. 

So right, so disciplined, so conformed to the pattern of life 
was each. Sister O’Mara was always aware of the pedigree and 
breeding of the nun. It gave her a veneration for Sister Mary- 
Joseph. She would have called her a saint, a title that she would 
have grudged to Sister Carmel who was a grocer’s daughter. 

‘““She’s the bed in the corner, Sister,—Number fifteen; I 
don’t know what to do for her,’’ Sister O’Mara explained. ‘“ She 
won’t see Fr. Hurlihy—says she can’t make her confession . . 
she doesn’t repent. The creature! I think she’s wandering in 
her mind half the time. Maybe she thinks she’s done sins she 
hasn’t ...a lot of them do... like a sort of pride in their sins.” 

“But she killed her son,’ argued the nun. 

“Yes, she did that, of course, or she wouldn’t be in here. 
But I must say for her, she’s the quietest, most patient little 
creature we’ve ever had here . . . and she suffers terribly.” 

Pwicrtiiat 600d lelpeher.: 

“ We ease it all we can, but you’d pity her, biting her lips to 
keep the pain back. An’ if she moans at her dressings she'll beg 
my pardon and cry and promise she'll be better next time. Odd 
as she is I have to like the poor little creature.” 
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‘Do you want me to talk to her, Sister O’Mara ? ” 

‘I wish you would, Sister Mary-Joseph. It might relieve 
her to tell someone her story. She thinks she’s going to hell— 

“ That’s like Religious Mania.” : 

“It may be that. But she won’t see a priest. She might talk 
to you. You’ve had great experience.”’ 

‘Take me to her,” said the nun. 

She paced the ward with the dignity that a king had once 
admired in the girl who was presented to him. 

Sister O’Mara bent over the hard, narrow bed. A little woman 
lay face down on the small prison pillow. The nurse turned her 
round with firm hands. 

“Margaret Duffy .. . are you awake?” 

“Yes,-maam . .. "yes; please;+ma‘am- 

“T’ve brought you a visitor, Sister Mary-Joseph. You can 
talk away to her, She’s very kind. I’ll leave you now. But take 
the tablet . . . it'll ease that pain a bit. An’ see, I’ll prop you 
up so. Isn’t that better?” 

“Sister, you’re too good for the likes o’ me.” 

A little pinch-faced, squint-eyed woman looked up into the 
nun’s serene beauty. Sister Mary-Joseph thought of small rough- 
headed animals, looking fearfully out from grass and thorns, 
ready to retreat at a rough voice or raised stick. Her long white 
fingers stroked the work-grimed, stub-nailed hand on the sheet. 

‘““You’ve been a very hard worker, Margaret Duffy,’”’ she 
said gently. “ I wonder what they called you ? Was it Maggie— 
or Peggy—or what ? ”’ 

“ Cross-eyed Peg, Ma’am—that was what they called me at 
school. The boys used to shout it after me when I’d go messages 
up theystreet. 

‘You minded that, Margaret .. . it made life hard for you 
as a little girl ? Didn’t your mother try and make it up to you ? ” 

“ She’d no time, Ma’am. She went out to char every day, 
ma’am, the way I’ve done all my life. You wouldn’t have time 
to pity one child above another when you’ve scrubbed all day 
and then they’re under your feet till night time.” 

“And your father, Margaret, what did he do?” 

“He was on the dole most time, Ma’am, unless he’d get a 
job now an’ again at the road-mending. Then he’d drink it, a 
real old porter shark the man was—God rest him.” 

‘“ Had you no-one kind, you poor soul ? ” 
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‘““T had me Aunt, Ma’am. She was rale kind first and last. 
I’d do her messages an’ she’d give me a bit to eat. Her own 
girls didn’t heed her, they were all for the boys an’ the Pictures, 
2 someway she took to me that hadn’t a boy an’ would sit with 

er 

“And your religion, Margaret ? Did you find no comfort 
there ? Couldn’t you offer up your troubles, poor child ? ” 

“IT never did that, Sister. All I did was beg the Sacred Heart 
to give me straight eyes like other girls. I asked them all—Our 
Lady, an’ the Little Flower an’ I tried Saint Brigid, they do say 
she’s good for the eyes. I’d shut mine and pray, and think when 
I opened them there’d be a miracle—but never a one an’ the boys 
would shout ‘ Cross-eyed Peg’ as I passed.” 

Sister Mary-Joseph’s clasp was warm on the other’s hand. 

“ But you know, Margaret, in the great world, the world I’ve 
known, some people admire a squint. They call it piquant.” 

“ Do they, Ma’am—that’s a quare word, I never heard that 
. . . but he did, Ma’am. He said I was like a little foreign cat 
he picked up in some place, I disremember the name now, but 
he said it looked at him the way I did and it had blue eyes.” 

“It was a Siamese cat,” explained the nun. 

“Maybe, Ma’am. He took it on the boat with him but it 
got sick and try as he would it died an’ he said it squinted up at 
him an’ he thought his heart would burst on him. ‘ Animals 
are that innocent,’ he said.”’ 

‘He was a kind man... a sailor was he? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s what he was, Ma’am. He’d keep you listening 
all day, like the Passionist Fathers at the Mission—with his 
talk. He’d a quare sort of soft speech. It was Englishy but kinder 
some way than some you'll hear.” 

“Perhaps it was Devon. I know the Devonshire speech. 
It is kind, Margaret. And you say he was a sailor?” 

“He was, Ma’am, that was how we met.” 

“ Tell me about that, my dear.” 

“Tt was one night. I was going to me Aunt. She lived not 
far off the Quays. They was selling wood blocks in the street 
an’ I got a load an’ was trying to carry the lot back when a feller 
comes an’ lifts it off me back. ‘ Wait, me dear,’ he says, ‘ you be 
too liddle to carry that ’—the way he said it was so foreign like 
I took him for a sailor. ‘ Where be you goin’ ?’ says he. So I 
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tells him the house was near an’ he followed me wid the sack. 
I’d never had a boy an’ I didn’t know what way to treat one. 
So I was just for thankin’ him kind an’ lettin’ him go. Then he 
looks sort of hungry-lookin’ into the room. ‘ ’Tis a nice bit of 
fire,’ says he, ‘ likely you'll get a blaze now.’ ‘ Would you please 
come in,’ says I, an’ there was me Aunt in a clean bib about to 
wet the tea. Me Aunt was a Christianable sort of a woman an’ 
she was civilized in her ways, so she bid him come in an’ sit down 
an’ have a cup with us. ’Twas the flowery cup from the dresser 
she gave him too—real company style. I was that stupid I couldn’t 
speak, only look at him when he’d not notice it.” 

‘His ship was in port for a time, was it, Margaret?” 

‘““That’s what he told us, an’ he was a stranger an’ lonesome. 
He sat with us till late, seemingly he lodged at one o’ these Sea- 
men’s Homes; but he said he’d be back an’ maybe I’d go toa 
Picture with him.” 

Sister Mary-Joseph smiled into the crooked eyes. She too 
found some wistful charm in them. 

“That was a treat for you, Margaret. You weren’t used to 
Pictures with a nice boy?” 

“T was not, Ma’am. I was ashamed of me old clothes, it 
was a mercy to be in the dark. Then it seemed like Heaven, 
he holding me hand an’ not seeing the way it was black, an’ the 
rents in the old coat I’d tried to cobble up before he came. It 
was more like dreaming than walking. I’d be thinkin’—‘ This 
is like other girls with boys,’ an’ then I’d say: ‘ ’Tis better some 
way, for he’s better. He’s the only boy I could name to God ’.”’ 

There was a pause. The little woman stared at the toot of 
her bed. The nun spoke for her. 

“He stayed with you that night, Margaret, it’s that you 
canitetellas 

“It’s that I can’t tell to priest or angel, Sister, an’ say I 
repent, for I don’t. That’s why I’m damned. I’ve said it to the 
Sacred Heart: ‘I can’t be sorry more’n if he was my wedded 
husband for he was that to me,’ I’ve said.” : 


__“ He told you he’d marry you,”’ Sister Mary-Joseph said, a 
little wearily, knowing these stories so inevitably. 

“ He did, an’ he meant it. You see, Ma’am, he came back to 
me Aunt’s house an’ he lit the candle, for it was all dark an’ she’d 
left a note to say one of the married daughters was sick an’ she’d 
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be off there all night.. So the two of us was there alone . . . aye, 
he said he’d come back an’ marry me, but he was sailing next 
day, an’ the sea was so lonesome, he’d say, so cold and dark and 
big. Someway I thought of him being drownded like a man I’d 
seen fished out o’ the river one day, an’ I’d a great pity for him. 
Maybe in the heel o’ the hunt it was that was the end of him. 
When he lay there sleeping like a child, I’d think of him tossing 
in a cold sea an’ I thought my heart would burst for him. You’d 
not know it, Sister, you that are so holy, but there’s a terrible 
great kindness you feel for your own man that wants you. He’s 
someway like your child for all he’s your man. I’d never known it 
before nor since but I knew it that night—the kindness an’ the 
pity an’ the warmth you can feel, the way you feel for the baby 
that lies on your heart. Forgive me, Ma’am, I’ve no business to 
say this to the likes 0’ you.” 

“You can tell me, Margaret. We’re not born nuns, you know. 


We've lived long enough in the world to know . . . many things. 
Go on with your story. He went off next day, and you were very 
lonely ?-” 


“IT was so, Ma’am. It’s a terrible lonesome feeling when a 
big boat goes off down the river an’ all you have is slipping away 
from you. He gave me all the money i: had, an’ a handkerchief 
off his neck an’ he said again he’d be }sack to marry me—oh! 
he meant it true to God. They’d never believe he’d keep his word. 
Me Aunt an’ all said ‘ Who'd listen to a sailor?’ But he was 
drownded I believe. I know someway he’d not come back. I 
went into the Chapel to say a prayer for him an’ I lit four candles 
for him. I was cryin’ all the time. Did you ever notice, Ma’am, 
that if you’d be cryin’ an’ you’d look at a candle flame it’s a crown 
of thorns you see round it in the light ? ”’ 

The nun nodded. 

“Yes, Margaret . . . I’ve seen that crown of thorns. . . quite 
often: 

How well she knew the sequence of events, this nun set apart 
from one life yet knowing the other so well, seeing it in Rescue 
homes, in Foundling homes, striving to tidy up a world made 
so untidy by lawlessness. ca 

‘Then you found you were in trouble ?”’ she asked in the 
habitual way she had for such cases. 

“Tf you call it that, Sister. Someways, that’s a mortal sin, 
maybe, I thought it no trouble. I could only think it was his 
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little child and that it might have kind eyes—like his, and straight 
eyes—not like mine. I had to work whatever way I was, sick 
or sorry but I’d talk to him as I’d go home. I'd say: “ Your 
Daddy’'ll be back to see you—he’ll bring you a present from far 
away. You'll be Daddy’s own boy.’ I’d talk that way, foolish 
like, but I was happy. Even when they all knew an’ I got the 
sack for the way I was I couldn’t seem to think meself a bad 
woman, I was just his wife.” 

“But Margaret, my dear . . . suppose every girl said that and 
defied God’s law, what would the world be? You should have 
waited for him. Did you not think the shame it is to a child to be 
born out of wedlock ? When you see all these little foundling 
children with no fathers they can claim, don’t you pity them ? ” 

‘““T do, Ma’am. Always I’d wonder were their mothers like 
mest * 

“And your Aunt—did she not mind and feel your shame— 
for an unmarried mother is shame to her family. What did she 
say?” 

~— Me Aunt, Ma’am ? She did mind it, an’ me father said he’d 
break my head, only he was too drunk ever to come look for me. 
But the Aunt knew I’d work for her an’ her own were no good to 
her, so she said she an’ I would stick together an’ she’d mind the 
child while I went out to work. She kept her word too. She came 
to the hospital when I was took bad an’ when I came out ’twas 
to her I went. It was a boy—just as I knew it would be. An’ she 
took him to the Chapel and called him Jasper for that was his 
father’s name—a real quality name I thought.” 

The little shock-headed woman fell into silence. She leaned 
back with her eyes shut ; her lips were bloodless. Sister O’Mara 
came down the ward and bent over her, with firm fingers on the 
fluttering pulse. 

“ You'd better rest, Margaret, you’re tired. Sister Mary- 
Joseph will come again. You can tell her more later on. She’s 
very kind, isn’t she? ”’ 

‘“ God'll bless her,’ the thin lips whispered. 

Then with an effort she sat up, gazing at Sister Mary-Joseph 
with her strange oblique look. 

“ Hear the rest, Sister. I can’t tell the priest when I’m not 
sorry, but you'll tell the Sacred Heart for me—Them above will 
hear you... you’ve education, you’d know what way to make them 
understand,” Sister O’Mara nodded her wise grey head, 
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“ Talk away, Margaret,” she agreed, ‘“ but drink this first. 
There you are! Now you'll feel stronger. Sister Mary- Joseph 
will hear you out. I must be off with myself.” 

The nun bent a coifed head to catch the weak voice. 

“It was the child, Sister, he wasn’t right . . . he wasn’t in 
it, you know the look of them ones? It was long before I could 
believe he wouldn’t be like other babbies. But I took him to the 
lady doctor at the Clinic an’ she said he’d never come right an’ 
I'd best put him in one of these Homes, that I’d get no good of 
him at all. All the way home I thought of it, carrying him in 
my shawl. An’ I fancied him in an Institute where there’d be 
none to love him, an’ they’d have no patience with his ways, 
for you’d never insense the likes of him. His eyes would roll an’ 
he’d jabber like a monkey I saw once in a cage. I thought my 
heart would burst, an’ when I rocked him to sleep I said to God : 
“ There’s no saying why an innocent child has a curse on it but 
if God Almighty doesn’t help him—then his mother must.’ An’ 
I thought of the man who fathered him that might be tossing in 
the sea and myself the only one to care and to remember him and 
his poor, afflicted child. ‘ Moryah!’ I said, ‘what way would he 
be in a Home? It’s love that a babby needs and no-one could 
love the likes of him but his mother.’ I think, Ma’am, ’tis lack 
of love kills the childer in these Orphan places. One’s as good or 
as bad as the other an’ who cares ? A babby knows the feel of a 
kind hand.” 

“So you kept the boy, Margaret. God blessed you for that, 
bersure.” 

“Did He, Ma’am ?_ It seemed as if I was the only one to 
help myself or the child—and me Aunt. She was rale good, she 
minded him in the house all day. We’d moved to a cottage in a 
far, quiet part of the town. I worked for her an’ I gave her all 
I could earn, small as it was. At night I’d go back an’ I’d take 
Jasper out a walk as best I could for his legs went every way. 
But the people wouldn’t stare in the dark an’ he’d babble and 
laugh to see the lights. That was all he noticed.” 

“Poor soul! You must have been dead tired after your 
day’s work.” ; 

“IT was so. Times I couldn’t stir for the weariness and I’d 
sit in the rocker an’ he’d be on my lap like a big babby, an’ him 
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with a whisker on his chin showing he was a man already. And 
then—this is the hard part to tell, Sister— ” 

‘“Go on, my dear.” f 

‘‘T’d known a long time I wasn’t right, that I should be in 
Hospital. I was scrubbing in the Wards every day and the Sister 
noticed me an’ she’d have the doctor see me whether or no. He 
got all the truth out of me. You can’t deceive them ones. He 
said I’d waited too long, I should have seen him a year ago. 
He told me I’d have to come for an operation—it was my only 
chance to live. Very kind he was, said they’d have a bed for me 
an’ he’d open me himself—he that was a big doctor with a great 
fine motor car.” 

‘You felt you couldn’t leave the boy, Margaret ? So few 
of us can trust God to look after other people. You had your 
Aunt.” 

“She was grown too old, Ma’am. She’d taken to the bed 
an’ I was nursing her. I’d have to tie Jasper to the bed leg for 
fear he’d go to the fire. I saw no way out of it at all. If I went to 
the hospital what would he do. . . if I died what would he do ? 
Never one minute could I sleep by night . . . twisting it in my 
mind. I was passing the Chapel next day and I turned in. I 
told the Sacred Heart the way I was an’ that Jasper would be 
better dead than in an Institute. I made up my mind that day 
what I’d do. I was working for a lady one morning a week. 
She’d go out an’ leave everything round about. Seemingly she 
was a bad sleeper an’ she left the tablets by her bed. I took a 
lot from the box and I stole a bottle of whiskey off the sideboard— 
‘twas half empty—but I never stole before, Sister, before God 
I never stole before, and but for him I never would ha’ done it. 
But ’'d made up my imind how I’d give him all the whiskey and 
the tablets till he was dead asleep and then put the pillow on 
his face.” 

Sister Mary-Joseph drew a quick breath. 

“You killed him—your son ? ” 

“IT killed him, Sister, an’ I hoped they’d hang me for it. 
I told the gentlemen, Judge and all, I’d done it an’ would do it 
again, only I asked them to kill me too. Why did they spare me 
that ought to be hung? ”’ 

“No...no, Margaret. It was a dreadful .. . a fearful mistake. 
We must let Ged work out His holy will, Who are we to end life ? 
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But you tried to take God’s place and decide for Him. Now you 
must offer up your troubles and expect His mercy.” . 

The squinting eyes turned away; the little tousled head 
twisted on the thin pillow. The weak voice whispered some 
broken words. 

‘“ They can damn me—it won’t matter. But ask the Sacred 
Heart to watch over Jasper.’’ 

Sister Mary-Joseph bowed her head. 

Pdiawill 


THE POET AS SOCIOLOGIST— 
GEORGE CRABBE 


By Vivian Mercier 


will remember what excellent use he makes of the English 

poets—particularly Chaucer—in illustrating the social con- 
ditions of their respective periods. As I had, like a great many 
others, first become interested in Trevelyan’s subject through 
reading English Literature at the University—with which, since 
the days of Taine, a smattering of social history is de rigueur— 
I was on the watch for any “ omissions ”’ on his part ; omissions, 
that is, of poems which had given me new insight into particular 
historical periods. Gay’s Tvivia, or, The Art of Walking the Streets 
of London was one such ; I valued it because it paints pictures 
of all the social classes of Queen Anne’s and George I’s London— 
not merely of the privileged classes, as Pope’s poetry does. Gay, 
the country lad who has made good in the big city, revels in the 
wealth and bustle, the size and populousness of London, which 
was then first beginning to be the mother-city of a great empire, 
and beginning, too, to look the part. Suddenly, as I read his poem, 
I saw the point of those comparisons which Pope and his set 
were so fond of making between Anne’s London and Augustan 
Rome. Before, such comparisons had seemed mere provincial 
rhetoric, like calling Edinburgh or Cork an Athens; but what 
with Pope was a convention became with Gaya reality. 


A NYBODY who has read Trevelyan’s English Social History 
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Trivia, however, is but a single poem among the enormous 
flood of urban writing in its time. A much more puzzling omission 
on Trevelyan’s part is his neglect of Crabbe. Even in prose it 
would be hard to find a more complete account of English small- 
town life at the beginning of the nineteenth century than The 
Borough. Crabbe’s modern critics often seem to regard him as a 
novelist manqué, or else as a rhyming pioneer of the short story— 
in Tales (1812), Tales of The Hall (1819) and Posthumous Tales 
(1834). I should say rather that, apart from a few masterpieces 
like The Lover's Journey, these verse tales represent the decadence 
of Crabbe. For me, Crabbe’s best work ends with the publication 
of The Borough in 1810, and includes as well The Parish Register 
(1807) and The Village (1783). 

Of course The Borough does contain the stories of Ellen 
Orford and Peter Grimes—as well as several other “‘ potted novels ”’ 
of a similar kind—but if Benjamin Britten and Montagu Slater’s 
opera Peter Grimes sets people reading and re-reading Crabbe, 
I hope it will not lead them to pass over the more sociological 
parts of his work. It is there, I think, that his mastery of the 
heroic couplet—in the manner of Dryden rather than Pope— 
shows itself to best advantage. He can be astonishingly detailed 
and precise without losing the firm, free movement of the verse. 

The Village is concerned with the general rather than the 
particular ; Crabbe attacks the old pastoral conception of the 
happiness of village life, and insists on its real misery and hard- 
ship. From time to time, however, to illustrate his argument, 
he makes use of realistic description, as in his account of the 
workhouse infirmary :— 

. . . that room which one rude beam divides, 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day. 

After the success of his early poems and the influence of 
Burke had won him a church living, Crabbe ceased to publish 
poetry—and indeed, for some time, to write it. When his collected 
Poems, which included a long new poem The Parish Register, 
appeared in 1807, he had published nothing new for twenty-two 
years. As his son says, “ By The Parish Register ... my father 
must be considered as having first assumed that station among 
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British poets, which the world has now settled to be peculiarly 
his own.” George Crabbe, junior, also defines very well the 
difference between the new poem and the older ones: ‘‘ In the 
former works, a few minute descriptions had been introduced— 
but here there was nothing but a succession of such descriptions ; 
in them there had been no tale—this was a chain of stories ; 
they were didactic—here no moral inference is directly inculcated : 
finally, they were regularly constructed poems—this boldly 
defies any but the very slightest and most transparently artificial 
connections.”’ 

By modern standards The Parish Register is didactic, but 
otherwise the young Crabbe has caught the essence of his father’s 
new style. Here, for the first time in English poetry since Chaucer, 
was a realism which refused to compromise with the most cherish- 
ed rules of art. Except where metre and vocabulary are concerned, 
Crabbe was a greater poetical revolutionary even than Words- 
worth—and the age was ready for him. The “nation of shop- 
keepers ’’ understood his concern with homespun reality, whereas 
Wordsworth’s idealisation of that reality was as yet out of their 
scope. Referring to The Borough Crabbe once wrote in his common- 
place book: “ I have chiefly, if not exclusively, taken my subjects 
and characters from that order of society where the least display 
of vanity is generally to be found, which is placed between the 
humble and the great.’”’ It would be correct to say that his work 
owed its immense popularity during his lifetime to readers of 
the same class. 

The framework of The Parish Register is even simpler than 
that of The Canterbury Tales. A village parson takes up his parish 
register at the end of the year, reads out each entry under the 
headings of Baptisms, Marriages and Burials, and recounts the 
human story behind it. One at first wonders why nobody thought 
of doing this long before ; then the monotonous recital of bastards 
and shotgun marriages begins to be wearisome ; the third section 
of the poem only—that on “ Burials ’’—allows of sufficient variety 
in its treatment. Again the stories are of less interest to the modern 
reader than the social background ; between them these little 
tales and character sketches supply a very good picture of the 
mores of village society in Crabbe’s time. A clergyman who dared 
to tell the truth was then—and often still is—better qualified 
to measure the gap between ideal and reality in social behaviour 
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than any layman. Crabbe has always been accused of pessimism, 
but the benevolent face which shines from all his portraits suggests 
that, on the contrary, only his inflexible honesty could bring him 
to paint so gloomy a picture. At one point he imagines a reader 
stopping him with the query :— 

But ever frowns your Hymen? man and maid, 

Are all repenting, suffering or betrayed ? 
To which he replies doggedly :— 

Forbid it, Love! we have our couples here 

Who hail the day in each revolving year: 

These are with us, as in the world around ; 

They are not frequent, but they may be found. 
The line which I have italicised is typical of everything that one 
reads Crabbe for; you can respect a man who writes like that, 
even if you do not love him. His honesty, his Wordsworthian 
dignity and plainness of diction, and—-for those who know him— 
his wry humour, are all present in that one line. 

The Parish Register begins with a short introduction in 
Crabbe’s best manner. He compares the houses of the industrious 
and the idle among his cottage parishioners ; the time-honoured 
books and pictures to be found in the former are described with 
a gratifying minuteness, while the squalor of the latter is equally 
faithfully depicted :— 

There hungry dogs from hungry children steal ; 

There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal, 

There dropsied infants wail without redress, .. . 
and so on. Inside :— 

Come! search within, nor sight nor smell regard ; 

The true physician walks the foulest ward. 

See! on the floor what frousy patches rest ! 

What nauseous fragments on yon fractur’d chest ! 

What downy dust beneath yon window-seat ! 

And round these posts that serve this bed for feet ; 

This bed where all those tatter’d garments lie, 

Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown by ! 
Both the attitude underlying this passage, and the details singled 
out for notice, remind us at once of the Naturalists: Zola was 
always fond of comparing the writer to a doctor, whose duty it 
was to noter chaque plate nouvelle. Crabbe, of course, started out 
in life with the intention of becoming a doctor; later he often 
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prescribed to his parishioners, and, by his constant study of 
botany, preserved the scientific attitude all through life. 

It is quite possible that modern readers may be bored by 
The Parish Register, but I don’t think that anybody with any 
feeling at all for history can fail to enjoy The Borough. In this 
very long poem—or rather, series of poems—Crabbe sustains a 
higher level of technical excellence than ever before or afterwards. 
There are, in all, twenty-four ‘‘ Letters ” of about 500 lines each ; 
some seven of these are devoted to the life stories of such notorious 
or conspicuously worthy characters as Peter Grimes and Ellen 
Orford ; the rest deal with the various aspects of town life. At 
the risk of being tiresome, I think I should list the subjects, 
because in no other way can a true idea of Crabbe’s range be 
given. They are: General description (of the Borough), the 
Church, the Vicar and Curate, Sects and Professions in Religion, 
Elections, Law, Physic, Trades, Amusements, Clubs and Social 
Meetings, Inns, Players, the Alms-house and Trustees, the 
Hospital and Governors, the Poor and their Dwellings, Prisons 
and Schools. 

Crabbe’s later tales, if not so admirable in other ways, are 
mellower, and contain more humour, than his earlier work ; this 
mellowing makes its first appearance in The Borough. If a man 
has not mellowed by the age of fifty-six, it is a certainty that 
he never will. ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter,’ as Byron called him, 
can still be stern when necessary, however, as in Peter Grimes, 
and even when he is humorous there is always an admixture 
of satire. The beginning of the letter on elections is characteristic 
of the tone in much of The Borough :— 

Yes, our Election’s past, and we’ve been free, 

Somewhat as madmen without keepers be ; 

And such desire of Freedom has been shown, 

That both the parties wish’d her all their own : 

All our free smiths and cobblers in the town 

Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down ; 

To put the bludgeon and cockade aside, 

And let us pass unhurt and undefied. 
In case it should be thought that this is Crabbe’s last word on 
Democracy as it was understood in his day, I quote also from the 
peroration of this Letter :— 

But this admitted; be it still agreed, 

These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 
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Though like some vile excrescences they be, 
The tree they spring from is a sacred tree, 
And its true produce, Strength and Liberty. 

In the discussion of Clubs, Inns, and Amusements, Crabbe 
becomes positively jovial. The Letter on “Clubs and Social 
Meetings ” is of special interest, since these played a very much 
larger part in the life of an English country town than they do 
now. Crabbe lists a book club, a card club, a “ free-and-easy ”’ 
club, a smokers’ club, a poor man’s club and friendly society 
combined, and lodges of Freemasons, Griggs and Gregorians— 
these last two groups approximately corresponding to American 
orders like the Elks. Crabbe gets a lot of fun out of the book 
club, which always eats and drinks too much to be able to discuss 
current literature, and settles down to cards instead. The Smokers 
are shown to be the worst bores, however. 

After manifesting such geniality in the three successive 
Letters mentioned, Crabbe strikes his old form again in describing 
the touring company of players which visits the town each summer ; 
he disapproves of their shiftlessness and want of morals, and blames 
them for enticing away stage-struck boys and girls to a life of 
poverty and shame. 

The Letters on the Alms-house and the Hospital are typical 
of their period; private philanthropy was responsible for the 
foundation of both these institutions, and they are run by boards 
of private individuals ; the borough council does not meddle in 
such affairs. The local magistrates are in charge of poor relief, 
which is the subject of “ The Poor and Their Dwellings,’ and 
they favour a system of outdoor relief, which Crabbe represents 
as being well administered. He proceeds to condemn the new- 
fangled Houses of Industry—the prototypes of the Union Work- 
houses introduced by the New Poor Law shortly after Crabbe’s 
death. These ‘“ pauper palaces,” as he calls them, seem to have 
occurred only in his native Suffolk. He objects to them because 
they are large—housing the poor of a hundred instead of one 
parish—because they are impersonal, and unhomelike, and 
because the sexes are segregated in them. 

That giant-building, that high-bounding wall, 

Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thund’ring hall, 
That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded hour, 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power : 
It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame. 
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In fact, the unpleasant features to which Crabbe objects are 
exactly those which, when they had been permanently incorporated 
into the Poor Law system by Act of Parliament, made Betty 
Higden in Our Mutual Friend prefer death on the roads to entering 
“ther Uinon. : 

Crabbe’s account of the Curate’s struggle against the poverty 
which was still almost inevitably his lot, and his description of the 
various religious sects, were both the fruit of experience ; he never 
held a really bad curacy himself, but he must have known many 
who did; “sects,’’ however, were the plague of his pastoral 
life. The Methodists, especially a sect called the Huntingtonians, 
stole many of his parishioners at one time, and he is very bitter 
against them. He had little use, either, for the growing evangelical 
movement in his own Church, and in The Parish Register he makes 
several sly digs at what he considered its excessive concern with 
Faith as opposed to Works. 

The Letters on Law and on Physic mostly consist of denuncia- 
tions of shysters and quacks; of Trades too, as opposed to the 
Professions, Crabbe has nothing much of interest to say. 
Obviously, in spite of his father’s post as a customs official, he 
understood very little of business. Besides, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has not yet reached Aldeburgh, the model for his imaginary 
Borough :— 

We've no large buildings, where incessant noise 

Is made by springs and spindles, girls and boys ; 
Where, ’mid such thundering sounds, the maiden’s song 
Is ‘“‘ Harmony in Uproar ’”’ all day long. 

It is surprising to find that a man who holds such strong 
views as Crabbe did on the subject of workhouses should have 
no criticism to make of the prison system as a whole, or of the 
penal code, and little even of imprisonment for debt. Crabbe 
has no pity for a woman condemned to death for burning a barn 
as an act of revenge. Much of the Letter on Prisons is mere 
Romantic sensationalism about such things as the thoughts 
of a man under sentence of death for armed robbery. This poor 
man’s dream of childhood innocence and happiness contains one 
of Crabbe’s rather botanising passages of natural description which 
always surprise one by their beauty. Just in case it should be 
thought that I have entirely lost sight of the poet in the sociologist, 
I quote a few lines from it here ;— 
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The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, _ 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below. 

The final Letter deals with schools ; I offer its first ie as 
an epigraph for the next book written to attack the old school 
tie :— 

To every class we have a School assign’d. 
Crabbe approves of this, apparently, although his own fiue mind 
was long penalised because of lowly birth and inadequate educa- 
tion. He gives a dispassionate account of the various schools, 
including an early boarding-school for girls. Moreover he describes 
a ‘“‘dame school” which anticipates our modern créches and 
nursery schools :— 

That, where a deaf, poor patient widow sits, 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 

Infants of humble, busy wives who pay 

Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 

This brings us to the end of Crabbe’s description of “ the 
Borough ” but we have not yet considered the then source of most 
of Aldeburgh’s wealth—its importance as a port. Actually 
Crabbe deals with this in the very first Letter, the “ General 
Description,’ as follows :— 

Yon is our Quay! those smaller hoys from town, 

Its various ware, for country-use, bring down ; 

Those laden waggons, in return, impart 

The country produce to the city mart ; 

Hark! to the clamour in that miry road, 

Bounded and narrow’d by yon vessel’s load ; 

The lumbering wealth she empties round the place, 

Package and parcel, hogshead, chest, and case: 

While the loud seaman and the angry hind, 

Mingling in business, bellow to the wind. 
Before the railway and the macadamised road helped to destroy 
it, there was a thriving coastal and river trade between Alde- 
burgh and London; passengers were carried in the “ hoys” 
too, and when Crabbe in his youth went to London to make his 
fortune, he travelled that way. Social historians have repeatedly 
stressed the importance which river traffic had in England until 
about a hundred years ago. 
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Crabbe was never a revolutionary in politics, though partly 
one in literature ; he enjoyed without undue misgiving the place 
which his abilities had won him in privileged society. I think 
his epitaph in Trowbridge Church may be regarded as summing 
up his position very fairly :— 

By the force of his genius, he broke through the obscurity 
of his birth, yet never ceased to feel for the less fortunate ; 
entering (as his works can testify) into the sorrows and 
deprivations of the poorest of his parishioners .. . 
In The Village Crabbe himself expresses his sense of duty to the 
working-man, and shows that he has not forgotten the unpleasant 
truths which his own recent poverty had taught him. Let the 
poet provide his own creed and its justification :— 
I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 
But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 
And see the mid-day sun with fervid ray, 
On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts, 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts— 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 
No; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast, 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 
Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 
By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not. 


THE PASTORAL TRADITION 


By Charles King 


HEN Mr. Louis Macneice indites an “‘ Eclogue for Christmas” 

(vide Oxford Book of Modern Verse) few reflect that he 

is using (or abusing) a literary form of Babylonian 
derivation, but so it is. All literary elegy and all or well-nigh all 
non-elegiac pastoral work, in the Western world, derive from 
pastoral elegy, which is of Babylonian, if not Sumerian, origin. 
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The archetypal pastoral elegy was an “‘ abomination” to 
Ezekiel, who saw women weeping for Tammuz at the north gate 
of the Temple (Ezek. VIII. 14). Shelley weeps for the ‘ dead 
shepherd ’ Keats :— 

“The quick Dreams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed’ ~. 

Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung.”’ 

(Adonais IX) 
The poet is rendering in Shelleyan fashion the tradition of pastoral 
elegy. In Virgil, 
“Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 

Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina; nulla nec amnem 

Libavit quadrupes, nec graminis attigit herbam.”’ 
At the death of Daphnis no herdsmen led their flocks to pasture 
or to water ; all the beasts went hungry and thirsty. Moschus*— 
or the pupil of Bion usually called so—bids the rivers weep for 
Bion the well-beloved ; while “the cows that wander by the 
bulls mourn and will none of their pasture.’’ In Bion’s own 
Lament for Adonis mountains and rivers are sad and sorry. 
“ Flocks droop ”’ at the death cf Daphnis in the first idyll of the 
Syracusan Theocritus, the father of the “‘ Dorian mood.” They 
drooped first on the Babylonian plain. When the life of nature 
failed, slain by the sun’s heat at high summer, the anthropo- 
morphising Babylonians lamented Tammuz. And the Sicilian 
Daphnis, as well as Adonis, is Tammuz. 

The identity of Adonis with Tammuz has been denied by 
Renan, who spoored the cult in Lebanon and the isles, but 
Jerome, commenting on Ezekiel in Bethlehem when “ Syrian 
damsels ” still gave “all a summer’s day” to the ‘‘ amorous 
ditties ’’’ of the lamentations, is a better witness. And Bion 
though Frazer passes the passage by—calls Adonis ‘“‘ Assyrian ”’ 
(which in Greek means Assyrian). 

The original form of Tammuz’ name, Du-mu-zi, or more 
fully Du-mu-zi-abzu, “Son of the deep waters,’ is Sumerian, 

*Some have doubted whether the Lay of Ausonian grief for Bion and Runaway 


Love and other pieces attributed to Moschus the Sicilian are by the same author, but 
it is convenient to use the traditional name for the auther of the Lament. 
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t.e. pre-Semitic Mesopotamian, and so may his cult have first 
been. A wooden figure of the god in a skiff was thrown into the 
Euphrates to pass to a peaceful life in the underworld. 

“The raging flood has brought him low, him that has 

taken his way to the lower world,” 
says one of the Babylonian hymns, of which the earliest dates 
from 3000 B.c. Again, 
“In the submerged grain he lies.” 
When rain failed in the torrent heat pots of growing things known 
later (e.g. to Plato) as ‘‘ gardens of Adonis ’’ were hurled into the 
river with the image of the god, in the hope that the immersion 
of individual items would revive the rest : such gardens, wrought 
in silver, figure in the pageantry of the cult at Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, as portrayed to us in the ever-living Adoniazusac 
(Women at the Adonis-festival) of Theocritus. 
But the magic is unavailing, 

“ Tammuz, the lord, the consort of the heavenly queen, slumbers ; 
in woe they sigh much.” 

The young lord of the life of spring was the beloved of Ishtar, 
the great goddess of reproduction, who had absorbed an earlier 
goddess of the skies, being after 2500 B.c. particularly identified 
in her heavenly aspect with the planet Venus. (Hence, inciden- 
tally, Urania in Adonais, i.e. Aphrodite Urania, Ishtar as a 
celestial deity ; for Ishtar is Aphrodite.) 

“The wailing is for the barley ; the ears grow not. 

For the habitations and flocks it is; they produce not. 

The wailing is for the forests; the tamarisks grow not. 

The wailing is for the garden store-house ; honey and wine 

are produced not.”’ 
The goddess sighs for her lost love (who, in the age’s fancy, may 
be her son or her brother) :— 

“Ah me, my Damu (i.e. son), the far removed. 

When he slumbers, the sheep and lambs slumber also.” 

‘“Maiden of the place of begetting am I, who know 

lamentation ; 
Ishtar queen of heaven and earth, shepherdess of pale- 
faced men.” 
In one hymn Tammuz answers to Ishtar’s lamentation 

‘“O brother. the verdure, where is it taken ?”’ 
with 

“ Vy sister, that which is taken I restore to thee” ; 
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and this antiphonal lament. by choruses of men and women is the 
earliest known form of amoebaean eclogue. 

In one version of the myth (cf. Adonais, and the apostrophe 
of Aphrodite to Persephone in Bion’s Lament, on which, primarily, 
Adonais is based) Ishtar goes to the underworld to claim back 
her lover. 

‘To the land of no returning (mat 1a tari is the Babylonian 
phrase which anticipates those of Catullus and Hamlet) Ishtar 
went, to the place where dust is their bread and mud their food. 
The light they behold not; in darkness they dwell, and are 
clothed like birds in a garment of feathers over door and bolt ; 
is scattered the dust.”” At each of seven gates she is compelled 
to shed some raiment or ornament, till she appears naked before 
the queen of the underworld. Though her object is the restoration 
of Tammuz, possibly in the original myth she herself died. While 
she is in the underworld reproduction and growth are suspended. 
The liturgies chime :— 

“He sleeps, the lord of life slumbers.”’ 
Ishtar laments again :— 
“OQ wanderer, wanderer, my brother wanderer, 
In the fields of the underworld, my brother wanderer.” 
The other gods form a deputation to Ea, the high god of heaven, 
by whose will the underworld releases Tammuz, and Ishtar to 
her sacred women cries :— 
“In heaven there is light, on earth there is light ; 
Magnified, magnified is the lord.” 
Then 
“In Erech’’ (the first known seat of Ishtar-worship) ‘‘ the 
figs grow large. 
Where grass was not, there grass is eaten. 
Where water was not, water is drunk. 
Where cattlesheds were not, cattlesheds are built.” 

The Phoenicians, colonists originally from Southern Babylonia, 
and torchbearers incidentally of pastoral elegy to the western 
world, worshipped Ishtar as Ashtart—‘t’ being a feminine 
ending (Heb. Ashtaroth). Near Jebeil (Phoenician, Gebal, Gk. 
Byblus), anciently the chief centre of the Phoenician cult, is the 
outlet of the river formerly called Adonis. When the melting of the 
Lebanon snows stirred up the red earth of its bed and the uplands 
beyond its source, the Gebalites, imagining the ruddy water to 
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be the blood of their Adon Tammuz (Adon is Semitic for Lord), 
gored to death by some wild beast in the Lebanon (a bear, not 
a boar, is said to figure on the monument at Gineh), began their 
lamentations from its appearance. Hence the story of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis. That poem is passionate with the hot blood of 
the youthful Shakespeare. Ishtar was passionate: she was a 
patroness of hallowed harlotry at Babylon (vide Herodotus, 
whose Mylitta is Ishtar under her title Belit ‘‘ lady of the land,” 
the feminine of Bel, familiar in the Canaanite form Baal). Ishtar 
is passionate in Bion’s Lament, a literary version of the dirges 
chanted at the second stage of the Adonis-festival (a wedding 
song echoed in the Sonnets from the Portuguese, is sung by the 
“prima donna,” “the daughter of the Argive woman,” in the 
Adontazusae). Moschus, inspired primarily by Bion, though 
drawing also on Theocritus, begat the personal literary elegy 
(Kincora, the dirge for Brian Boru, expresses sincere enough 
personal feeling, but it is not literary). Thus Lycidas and Thyrsis— 
which alludes to Moschus—as well as Adonais, Venus and Adonis, 
the poem in the Passionate Pilgrim and all others about Adonis, 
come to us from Babylonian beginnings. 

The Philistines, akin to the Phoenicians, worshipped Ashtart 
(in later Greek, Astarte) at Askelon, whence was founded the 
great shrine at Paphos in Cyprus, where the Phoenicians had 
colonies (e.g. Citium, called Chittim by “Isaiah’’). The form 
Aphrodite may be a Cypriote corruption of Ashtart ; the Cypriote 
syllabary is quaint. The foam (Gk. aphros) at Paphos is in some 
winds over a foot deep. Greeks hearing the name of a goddess 
whose beginning suggested “ Aphro’’ may have connected the 
name with the foam : hence, conceivably, the legend of the goddess’ 
foamy birth. 

The mourning for Adonis, beautiful and dead, was known 
to Sappho, the votaress of Aphrodite, in Lesbos in the seventh 
century B.c. The Phoenicians planted the worship of the goddess 
in the Peloponnesian island of Cythera (hence “ the Cytherean ”’ 
of Swinburne), and at Corinth. Adonis was lamented at Athens 
(vide the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and Plutarch’s statement 
that the Sicilian expedition of 413 B.c. set off during such 
lamentations). 

A funeral inscription, of the Roman era, to a priest of Adonis 
has been found at Carthage. Though the inscription is late, the 
worship must have dated from the Phoenician foundation of 
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Carthage. The ubiquitous Phoenicians early colonised Sicily ; the 
Carthaginians were in close contact with the island long before 
they conquered most of it in the early sixth century B.C. ; and 
an inscription was deciphered by Renan as to “ Astoret ‘ Erek- 
hayim’”, Astoret ‘the giver of life’, in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Eryx, in N.W. Sicily, which not inconceivably took its name 
from the cult of the goddess established there (cf. Horace’s 
‘“ Erycina "”). Where Ishtar was there wes Tammuz also; and 
when the oaks and wolves mourn for Daphnis in the lay sung 
at Cos by the Sicilian shepherd Thyrsis in Theocritus, to Daphnis’ 
death-bed Aphrodite comes. 

The “‘ fate and fame ’”’ of this Sicilian shepherd Daphnis, to 
whom the Greeks (e.g. Diodorus the Sicilian) attributed the in- 
vention of bucolic poetry, were first celebrated about 600 B.c., 
by Tisias, better known as Stesichorus, ‘‘ Marshaller of choruses,”’ 
of Himera in Sicily. Daphnis is clearly Tammuz. The original 
initial letter of the name was ““D’”’; “ ph” in Greek jis a labial ; 
the transition to the Greek form is gentle. It is true that Daphnis 
in Theocritus speaks of “‘ blooming Adonis’ as some one quite 
other, but this only means that the poet, the sybarite of Southern 
summer—let him who knows not the Thalusia (Harvest Home) 
drink the honey of it while there is day—was not a scientific 
student of folk-lore. Diodorus’ statement means that from the 
lamentations for Tammuz, under the Graecised name Daphnis, 
pastoral poetry arose. Another mythographer, Aelian, definitely 
says, a From this (1.e. the fate of Daphnis) bucolic lays were first 
sung. 

It is notable that Daphnis in the fifth eclogue of Virgil is 
more clothed on with godhead than in Theocritus. The Daphnis 
of this eclogue, ‘‘robed in white light, and mazed at heaven- 
floor,” is primarily Julius Caesar dead. But in no sense did Caesar 
teach men to “ yoke Armenian tigers to the chariot ”’ or to ‘‘ lead 
on the bands of Dionysiac worshippers.’ Nor, in strict truth 
did Tammuz. But it had glimmered on the learned Virgil that 
Daphnis was first an Eastern god, or demi-god. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, O.M., ina letter on the subject adduces the confirmatory 
consideration that ‘‘ we are not told why he died or why we are 
to mourn for him.” The Sicilian shepherds who sang of him 
knew not what they did. Given to banter, as is clear from all 
the strictly bucolic idylls of Theocritus, they introduced a bantering 
note (vide the Daphnis-idyll) into an originally solemn ceremony 
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of lamentation. Cheerfully they took to singing of the wider 
subjects of “ love in the valley ” and all the island life ; cf. for the 
first the Oaristus (Converse of Youth and Maiden), attributed to 
Theocritus, in which the shepherd, incidentally, is named Daphnis. 
__ When the troubadour Cercamon began to write ‘‘ pastoretas ”’ 
it was, presumably (for his work in this kind is lost), an oaristus 
that he wrote; the pastourelles of Marcabrun, ‘‘ who loved no 
woman ”’ (“ quez anc non amet nequna ni l’autra non fo amatz ”’) 
and all other poets, Provencal and Northern French, 
© A auth ier etcs:, 

are of this type. But Abelard himself was innocent of Greek, 
and no oaristus has come down to us from Virgil, nor yet Calpurnius 
Siculus or the Carthaginian Nemesianus. Did Cercamon know 
any ancient pastorals ? Some who wrote in the vernacular knew 
Latin, e.g. the author of the macaronic verses in North Middle 
Franconian and Latin in the “‘ Cambridge Songs,” collected in 
the eleventh century, which include a passage from the Afneid. 
It may well be that Cercamon, living in the lilt of the twelfth 
century renaissance and writing for a court (he is dated by a dirge 
for Guillaume X of Poitiers), took from Virgil for a conventional 
subject a pastoral setting and an amoebaean form. But if it be 
maintained that the fastourelle was autochthonous, it died child- 
less. It is interesting that in Li Jus de Robin et Marion of Adam 
de la Halle the shepherd Robin fights with the knight for Marion ; 
but Robin Hood and Maid Marion took only the forms of their 
names from France. 

It was Boccaccio who, in his Ameto and Ninfale Fiesolano, 
introduced pastoralism to modern European literature. The main 
scene of his Ameto, in which lies the germ of the Decameron, is 
at Florence, but the literary Arcadia comes into the story. 
Arcadia, e.g. Mt. Maenalus ranged over by Pan in the Daphnis- 
idyll, comes into the landscape of pastoral as a racial memory 
of Sicilian shepherds. The migration of herdsmen from infertile 
Arcadia to Sicily doubtless underlies the legend of the resurrection 
of the Arcadian river Alpheus from undersea in the Syracusan 
fountain Arethusa. The mention of Arcadia in the “ Messianic ” 
eclogue of Virgil gave an especial aura to the name as that of a 
haven of pastoral peace. As You Like It through Sannazaro 
and Sidney owes something to the Renaissance Arcadia; in 
which, in their works of that name, undisguised as Sincero and 
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Philisides respectively, the authors themselves figure, shepherds 
like Daphnis melancholy for love. From pastoral in Italy burgeoned 
opera. From Sidney comes Keat’s shepherd-boy, 

‘Piping as though he never should be old.” 

Another lampadephores of the tradition is the Dominican 
luminary, Virgil’s townsman, Mantuan. He fished up his eclogues 
for the press from the dust of thirty years, and was read in schools 
in England till the eighteenth century. It was through the para- 
phrase of Mantuan, made in the reign of Henry VIII by Barclay, 
who purported likewise to have dug his work from limbo, that 
pastoral became domiciled in England. Mantuan was quoted 
not only by Spenser in the notes to the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
but also by Shakespeare in Love's Labour Lost, and was echoed 
by Milton in the last line of Lyczdas. 

“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
“Come, take your flowers ; 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals.”’ 


It cannot be shown that, before he conceived Perdita and 
Florizel, Shakespeare had read .\ngel Day’s translation from the 
Greek of the often enchanting Daphnis and Chloe ot Longus, the 
lover of Theocritus. In Longus, Daphnis as well as Chloe is a 
high-born foundling among shepherds. But the scenes on the 
sea-coast of Bohemia are non-elegiac pastoral; the tradition of 
which goes back through the Renaissance and Virgil to the songs 
of the Sicilian shepherds. Whether one finds the coronation of 
the pastoral tradition in Shakespeare, or in Adonais, which is in 
direct descent from the originals, the ancient Babylonian nature- 
myth of Tammuz and Ishtar, and the ritual lamentations in which 
it found expression, have stirred the waters of Western literature 
with circling ripple on ripple. 


= sean es eprint of the Babylonian hymns are from Prof. S, H. Langdon’s 
ammuz and Ishtay; that describing the journey of Ishtar to the underworld is 7: 
by L. W. King and partly by the author. u espe T uns oat 


OWEN FELTHAM’S Resolves — 


a poor violet Fame 
By Lorna Reynolds 


Win Fame should crown some with evergreen, and for 
others put forth only a modest half-hidden violet, who 
can say? Why for instance, we ask ourselves, when 

we first come on such a book as Owen Feltham’s Resolves, why 
should Bacon’s Essays be known to every schoolboy, and these 
of Feltham drift to one as a chance, though happy, discovery ? 
What fortuitous combination of circumstances, or what design 
or plotting on the part of the author—for we remind ourselves 
that Bacon was desirous of fame; with him it is the passion that 
overpowers the fear of death—has so ordered things that the 
Essays are the possession of every instructed person, while the 
Resolves are the reward of personal adventuring or friendly 
recommendation ? (For myself, I was introduced to Feltham by 
the Editor of this magazine.) On a first reading one scarcely 
perceives any obvious intrinsic superiority, so that one is spurred 
on to delve more deeply, to make enquiries, to look around and 
see what one can discover about this neglected Feltham, to open 
Bacon’s pages again, and try to assess if justly or not Fame, 
capricious as she is often held to be, has here thrown her bouquets. 
We soon find that Feltham was not neglected by his own age, 
that indeed his book was in some demand and that his success 
outlasted his life. The Resolves went through twelve editions 
prior to 1709, and was read with thoroughness and profit by at 
least one poet of the day, Henry Vaughan, who appropriated some 
of its more striking phrases. But with the advent of the 18th 
century and the change in taste, Feltham’s popularity waned, and 
very soon he appears to have been forgotten, to have fallen into 
an oblivion so complete that when we set ourselves to find out 
some details of his life and character we meet with an absolute 
blank; that strange anonymity, that cloak of silence which the 
age dropped over so many figures, covers successfully his family 
and personality, his manners and pursuits. And thus hidden 
forever he might have remained, had not chance thrown his work 
into the way of a Mr. James Cumming, a “ gentleman connected 
with Indian affairs,’ who in 1806 brought out an edition of the 
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Resolves, the first for nearly a hundred years, and in 1820 a further 
edition of which there were two subsequent impressions. But 
not all the diligence of the Anglo-Indian gentleman, who so 
strangely took up Feltham as a hobby, could succeed in pene- 
trating the veil of silence behind which lurk all the entertaining 
biographical details we desire to hear of, the colour of the eye, 
the favour of the complexion, the kind of disposition, the habits 
and manners, the dress and bearing, the plebeian or noble descent, 
the parents and brothers and sisters and grandmothers and 
eccentric cousins—in short all the odds and ends which taken 
together add up to some coherent and recognisable personality. 
All that we can positively glean about his life, is that his father 
was a Suffolkman and Owen one of three children; and meagre 
as this is, it yet appears irrelevant ; for really, do our best with 
it, we cannot make anything of it: we cannot see any connection 
between this piece of information and the once famous, now 
neglected Resolves. 

We can, however, deduct from the very name which he gave 
to his collection of essays—Resolves, that is, Resolutions, that 
Feltham was of a sober, virtuous, earnest, moralising, meditative 
and improving disposition. He would write his essays, set down 
his thoughts and reflections on many subjects, subjects so diverse 
as: Of Time’s Continual Speed, Of Fear and Cowardice, Of the 
Worst Kind of Perfidy, Of Courtesies, Of Misery after Joy, Against 
Compulsion, Of the Worship of Admiration, Of Liberty, and Restraint, 
Of Divination, Of God and the Air, Of Contentment, Of Detraction ,; 
and having considered his subject in every light which his mind 
suggested to him, he would come to certain conclusions, make 
certain resolutions, decisions of practical import, maxims to 
guide his conduct in this life and to nourish his hope of accession 
to a better life after death. When we have looked into a few of 
these essays, read and thought about what he has to say, we 
can go further and say we certainly now know a little more about 
him, that he was obviously learned and observant, devout, ingen- 
ious and generous, a lover of moderation, of the golden mean, of 
good sense, one who avoided ostentatious extremes of virtue as 
much as vice. He disliked the exaggerated, the fantastic, the 
Puritanical. Of contentment he can say: “It is not a fault to 
strive to better our states; which yet we should never do, if we 
rested fully content with what we enjoyed for the present. God 
hath allotted man a motive mind which is ever climbing to more 
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perfection, or falling into a lower vice. Certainly that Content 
which is without desiring more is a kind of fault in many. Per- 
fection is set in that height that it is impossible mortal bodied 
man should ever reach the crown ; yet we ought still to be aiming 
at it, and with an industrious prosecution persevere in the rising 
way.’’ He was sometimes a man of wit—a quality of mind not 
frequently found in those of a moralising habit. For instance : 
“A Politician is one of the worst sort of men to make a friend of,” 
‘“ Nothing has spoiled Truth more than the invention of Logic,” 
and slyly exhorting us not to distrust Providence ‘“‘ For though 
it is true that nothing is more certain but that it may sometimes 
fail, yet we see that it seldom does: and even probability is 
almost certain,’’ a remark which makes us wish we had the ironic 
subtleties which would have been evoked by such a subject as 
Of Certainty and Probability. But Feltham never pursues wit : 
he is witty by accident. He is ingenious: when he wants to 
find some comparison for the nature of God that will be easily 
understood by man, who is “able only to comprehend visible 
substances,” he finds it in the air. “It is everywhere: not a 
vacuum in the whole Natura rerum: nay, you cannot evade it. 
Dig the most condensed earth and it is at the point of your spade : 
yet this air, although you know, you cannot see. It is also in- 
violable : cast a stone, and you make no hole in it; nay, an 
arrow cannot pierce it: it closeth again, and there is no track 
left. Nor is it corruptible. We speak falsely when we say the air 
infecteth. They are unwholesome vapours and exhalations that 
putrid things breathe out, and these, being carried by the motive 
wind and air, fly about, and infect through their rarity and thin- 
ness. The air itself ever clarifies and is always working out that 
taint which would mix with it,’’ and so he continues with his 
parallel, examining it carefully, doing as well with it as if he 
were a professed preacher; though as to that, he lacks the 
fanaticism, the power to strike terror, to spread gloom, the de- 
nunciatory unction which marks the true preacher. He was too 
cheerful, too playful, too soft and, though he says “surely he 
was a little wanton of his leisure that first inventeth poetry,” 
had himself too much of the poet in him to keep to a purely 
exhortatory vein. He is inclined to that most poetic of all visions 
of the nature of the universe, that of the Platonist ; dimly and 
as in a glass he sees all earthly beauty as pointing to some higher, 
unimaginable beauty laid up in another world: ‘ Whatsoever 
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is rare’”’ he tells us ‘and passionate carries the soul to the 
thought of Eternity .... When I see the most enchanting 


beauties that earth can show me; I yet think there is something 
far more glorious; methinks I see a kind of higher perfection 
peeping through the frailty of a face. When I hear the ravishing 
strains of a sweet-tuned voice, married to the warbles of the 
artful instrument ; I apprehend by this a higher diapason: and 
do almost believe I hear a little Deity whispering through the 
pory substance of a tongue. But this I can but grope after. I 
can neither find, nor say, what it is... . Such effects works 
Poetry, when it looks to towering virtues. It gives a man up to 
raptures and irradiates the soul with such high apprehensions 
that all the glories which this world hath, hereby appear con- 
temptible.”’ 

This feeling is, perhaps, the more natural since he did not 
in truth rate at a very high level the glories of this world. His 
temperament had obviously an apprehensive strain it it: he 
had no strong confidence in life, no trust in fortune. Something 
of Henry Vaughan’s way of regarding man’s lot—his sorry portion 
here, set on a dark road, encompassed by snares and plucked at 
by every contrary wind of heaven, every breath of opinion—is 
Feltham’s. He is not as intense, as dramatic, as exaggerated as 
Vaughan, but the similarity is there. ““ The World is full of voices,”’ 
Vaughan telis us, and Feltham writes: ‘“‘ We are born, as men 
set down in the midst of a wood, circled round with several voices 
calling us,’’ and in his essay on Death he bursts out: ‘‘O what 
a bubble, what a puff, what but a wink of life is man!’’ He bears 
about with him a sharp consciousness of the “ unwelcome shuffles 
of the rude world,” and through a large portion of his work runs 
the idea of how difficult it is to live at all, how supremely difficult 
to live well, how almost impossible to live virtuously. The essay 
“Of Sudden Prosperity ’’ bails down to the reflection of how 
dangerous a thing it is: “Felicity eats up circumspection.”’ 
A man’s walk is every way beset with perils and dangers. Let 
him be prosperous—and the thefts and wiles of prosperity will 
steal him away not only from himself but from virtue. Let him 
be unfortunate—and all the world will beat him whom fortune 
buffets. Therefore a man had best be resolute: “ resolution ” 
is the most fortifying armour that a discreet man can wear. 
Saou it, “‘like hot iron he hisses at every drop that finds 

im. 
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This resolution appears to be a sort of stoicism, a general 
equableness of temper and bearing. ‘‘ Don’t allow yourself,” 
he seems to advise us, “to be raised up too high, and then you 
can’t be cast down too low’’: in this way one will not suffer 
so much. Undoubtedly there is a malign power waiting to punish 
man, and he must be always on the watch to prevent it scoring 
off him. Therefore he had better preserve an attitude of in- 
difference, as a man might in the mist of enemies—only the 
enemy here is an impalpable, disembodied thing, Life or Fate or 
Fortune. If one is alwaysc autious, circumspect, always prudent, 
Life will not so easily be able to spring an ambush on one, to 
start up from behind the wall of prosperity and stab one in the 
back. The wise man, therefore, is always ready; he keeps his 
eyes open; he never thinks himself secure ; he never trusts this 
Life or Fate or Fortune. Her identity may be uncertain, but her 
character is clear: she is a wanton, and full of caprice and 
treacheries. Besides, when one seriously considers it, what is 
there on earth to put a man out of patience—‘‘ the world has 
nothing in it worthy a man’s serious anger.”’ 

Yet that is no excuse for going to the extremes of the 
Puritan, nor for being over thoughtful. The ‘ melancholie ”’ 
man seemed to Feltham a mere lump of “ quickened care,’’ and 
he believed that God delights in nothing more than a cheerful 
heart, that St. Paul might have written ‘“ Be merry and sin not.” 
He would have approved of the Collect for the Third Sunday 
after Pentecost which directs us to pray for help “so to pass 
through the good things of life that we may not lose those of 
Eternity.” Cheerfulness, in short, and a just estimate of the 
goods of this world is part of virtue, and the pursuit of virtue 
is the chief business of man here on earth. This Feltham obviously 
believed in sincerely. He was a conscientious Christian, and is 
unaware of any discrepancy between this Christian exhortation 
to be merry and his stoical distrust of life elsewhere expressed. 
And indeed, for a Christian, sometimes he finds it necessary to 
recommend virtue in strange terms, as something of a good bargain. 
‘The good,” he tells us, ‘‘ though it diminish our time here, 
yet it lays up a pleasure in Eternity, and will recompense what 
it taketh away with a plentiful return at last. When we trade 
with virtue, we do but buy pleasure with expence of time. So 
it is not so much a consuming of time as an exchange.”’ In other 
words, in the long run Virtue is very much the best policy, since 
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after all the life of Eternity does follow this life in time. But it 1s 
clear that Feltham, in spite of various denigratory remarks, 
thought this life worth skilful management, and success and 
happiness desirable things and worth manoeuvering for—how- 
ever difficult a business that might be: and exceedingly difficult 
indeed we have seen him believe it to be, with all his counsels 
and advice and directions against over-confidence and allowing 
oneself to be carried off by prosperity. 

But where, having listened to so much wisdom and exhortation 
from this moral and prudent man, are we by this? We begin 
to feel tired and a little irritated, to hazard a guess that the 
role of the morality play seems to have been taken over by the 
writers of essays and “ resolves.’’ As in fact it surely has: we 
think of Bacon, of Addison and Steele, of C. S. Lewis in our 
own day. We do not want all this sage and no doubt admirable 
advice. It is all very well for Feltham to preach to man, with 
his posting mind, his restless body, a sort of Horatian ease, the 
rule of the golden mean. We lend a polite ear to the questions 
why all these excesses, this desire to reach the stars, this straining 
at the high fantastical. We agree that it is wise to come to some 
such resolve as that—I shall have more sense: I shall try to 
moderate my wishes. ‘I will never care too much for that I 
am not sure to keep.’’ But we refuse to be rendered melancholy 
by the contrast between the uncertainty of life and the intensity 
and pleasure with which men pursue their objects. That, we 
recollect, is natural to man, and he is not vain because he persists 
in embarking on far-reaching schemes, even though he knows 
that he will not live to derive any benefit from them. It is not 
in the acquisition of material benefit, which can of truth have 
short “ durance,”’ but in the exercising of the faculties of the 
mind and soul that man’s satisfaction resides. With Marlowe 
we proclaim “ Nature doth teach us all to have aspiring minds,”’ 
aspiring in spite of the toil and tumult, the profitlessness of it. 
Ultimately those preachers who warn us that all activity is vanity, 
because we cannot hope to enjoy the fruits of our works, strike 
us as having no substitute to offer for activity but stagnation : 
since a state of unchanging material bliss is a mirage, since we 
are no immortal inhabitants of this earth, they seem to suggest, 
why spend one’s life here on large projects and wide-embracing 
plans ? But is is not in the arrival, we feel like answering, but 
in the journey that the pleasure rests; ‘‘’tis immortality to 
die aspiring.” 
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And yet when we have had our petulant fling at all this 
moralising and encouragement to the moderate life, we turn 
over the pages and come on something so wise and generous and 
sweet-tempered that we fell rebuffed and corrected. When we 
remember how often through the centuries men have taken it 
on themselves to tell women what they should be and how they 
should behave, what qualities become them and what do not ; 
how, unconsciously when not openly, women have been seen, 
as Kierkegaard said of Goethe’s female characters, in the light 
of men’s egoism, when we consider this, and then come on 
Feltham’s open and unbiased judgment on women, his fairness 
and impartiality, we are warmed and cheered. For once a man 
speaks of woman as a natural and worthy part of the human race : 
“At first she was created his equal; only the difference was in 


the sex: otherwise they were both man... . All will grant her 
body more admirable, more beautiful than man’s; fuller of 
curiosities and noble nature’s wonders . .. . and can we think 


God would put a worse soul into a better body ?) When man 
was created it is said God made man ; but when woman it is said 
God builded her; as if he had then been about a frame of rarer 
rooms and more exact composition. And without doubt in her 
body she is much more wonderful: and by this we may think 
her so in her mind. Philosophy tells us, though the soul be not 
caused by the body yet in the general it follows the temperament 
of it: so the comeliest outsides are naturally (for the most part) 
virtuous within. If place can be any privilege; we shall find 
her built in Paradise when man was made without it .... Every 
man is so much the better by how much he comes nearer to God. 
Man is nothing more like him in being merciful. Yet woman is 
far more merciful than man, it being a sex wherein pity and 
compassion have dispersed far brighter rays. God is said to be 
love ; and I am sure everywhere woman is spoken of for trans- 
cending in that quality.”” At this we pause in astonishment and 
think what a truly rare and remarkable man this Owen Feltham 
must have been, a man, a moraliser and something of a preacher, 
who could yet write of women neither in hostility nor insolent 
condescension, but in straight and simple praise. We wish more 
than ever we knew something of the missing details of his life ; 
a pleasant man to become acquainted with, he would surely 
prove, and we rail a little against his age, that chivalrous and 
civilised seventeenth century which was yet churlish enough to 
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allow all knowledge of so gracious a spitit to ship into. oblivion. 

Though he lved in the seventeenth century, Feltham’s 
manner and style is Elizabethan. He shows’ the common 
Elizabethan telescoping and compressing of thought which has 
an effect at once casual and masterful. The Elizabethans' were 
not as minutely ldgical’ but moré intuitive and swifter in ex- 
préssion than we. This’ makes their writing more stirring and’ 
dramatic, more lively and vivid, as does also their concréte manner 
of handling abstractiohs: ‘‘ Felicity eats up’ circumispection,”’ 
Feltham tells us, and then’ goés’ on’ ““ when that guard,is wanting 
we lie spread to the shot of general danger,’ and “ When a rich 
crown has newly kissed the teniples’ of a gladded' King, whéré 
he finds all things in a golden swim’ and Kneeling to him with 
auspicious revérence, he carelessly la'ves himself in the sWwélling 
plenty.”’ He ha’ a richness, a prodigality, a’ freenéss iit’ choosirig 
and coupling adjectives that is Elizabéthah': ‘the unwélcomé 
shuffles of the poor rude wotld;” “thé public arid dépravitig 
world.” Hé constantly illustrates His abstract themés with’ bright 
and: striking imagery: ‘“ Hate, like wetted coals; throws. a 
fiercer heat when fire gets the mastery,” ‘‘ Virtue were 4’ kind 
of misery if Fame were all the garland: that did’ crown’ Hér.’”’ 
Sometimes this imagery is extended’ so’ that almost’ a’ paiablé is’ 
the result: ‘‘ Vice’s world is paved’ with’ ice, itiViting By thé 
eye, but tripping up the heel, to the hazard of’ 4° watind’ of 
drowning. Whereas Virtue is like the passage of’ Hanhibdl over 
the Alps, a work of a trying toil, of infinite danger. But  ofite 
performed, it lets him in to the world’s’ garden; Italy.” He is 
never at a loss for a néat. and pithy and imaginatively alight’ 
phrase: ‘‘ Thémistocles that’ streamed ott his’ youth’ th witié 
and venery.”” Constantly the apt atid at the same tithe the ofiginal’ 
illustration flows from-his pen’: ‘“ He if sick to the ruin of Hith: 
self that refuseth a cordial because presented in a'spoon of‘ wood:”’ 

All this is exhilarating, these vivid, compresséd; lively phrasés, 
these fresh and jostling words, this quickness atd justnéss’ of 
image ; and one is for atime filled with admiration.’ But after’ 
a while something ‘begins to irk'one, to tire, to irritate, ‘“‘ What.” 
one asks oneself “can it be?’ ‘‘ What more can one ask” ofa 
writer ?”’ And then suddenly realisation comés* one féelg, as 
it were, bombarded and pent up behind all thesé bright and 
tight-packed sentences. There is not enough relief, not’ enowgh 
shade and variation. Perhaps the form which Feltham chose to 
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express himself through, the sententious essay, runs to faults 
of stich a nature. At any rate living thought, we feel instinctively. 
does not move like this: this, rather, is what might happen if a 
man had a surprising idea once every few days, wrote it down, 
and then after some time collected several such ideas together. 
But thought which is stirring spontaneously is like a living spring ; 
it rises in spurts and bubbles’; it gyshes over; it slows down ; 
it gurgles underground ; jf breaks out in little sallies; it falls 
back into itself again; then it flows strongly up and over in a 
clear sparkling stream : and because it moves thus with the natural 
movement of a living thing it neyer tires the reader. 

Bacon’s essays show something of the same defect—beautiful 
sentences strewn about like rare pieces of stone, glittering and 
inlaid with shining mica, but not bridged, or so lightly that it 
does not take the weight of the reader, who is constantly jumping 
across from one gem to another. This is a fault, one supposes, 
of aphoristic writing in general, and explains, perhaps, why 
we do not read it for long. 

It explains also, perhaps, why Feltham’s book fell from 
favour with the passing of the eighteenth century. But no sooner 
have we said this than we remember that Bacon fell into no such 
disfavour ; Bacon still holds the field. And once more we ask 
why’ this is so. “Having read Feltham, we can now assert that 
his was obviously a more attractive personality than Bacon’s. 
He had a gentler nature, a more generous heart, a nobler sense 
of morality than Bacon. He knew that friendship was opposed 
to policy, not a branch of it: he felt pity for the poor and the 
wretched : he thought little of fame: he believed in the pursuit 
of virtue. Why then do we still read, Bacon and neglect Feltham? 
I think that if’ we compare an essay in which each treats the same 
subject, say, for example, Death or Vainglory, we shall come to 
the conclusion that it is simply because Bacon has one great 
advantage over Feltham. His mind is the larger, the more com- 

rehensive, the more subtle, and the wiser. If he is cynical, he 
is practical. He is versed in the devious ways of the world ; and 
he allows for them without ever absolutely yielding to them. 
On abstract subjects his mind circles around his theme, never 
confining himself to one aspect of it. In the essay on Death, for 
instance, Feltham takes as his whole subject one item in Bacon— 
the contemplation of, death as the wages of sin. Feltham ser- 
monises, dramatically and a little morbidly dwelling on the 
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terrifying spectacle of a dying man. He nicely, we feel Bacon 
would think, illustrates the truth of the quotation in Bacon's 
own essay—Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa. Bacon's 
mind is the stronger, the more solidly based, the more widely 
ranging. His style has a neater balance, more conscious elegance 
and correspondance, much more discipline and a more evenly 
falling cadence. It is more individual, more strongly infused 
with personality than Feltham’s, more memorable, more worthy 
to be remembered, as indeed it has been. 

Fame, it would seem, is thus no arbitrary dispenser of gar- 
lands. Those whom she crowns with evergreens, with “ ivy never 
sere,” are found on investigation to have fairly won the unfading 
tribute; and those to whom only the poor modest violet has 
been accorded are found also to have received their due in their 
sweet but short-lived favours. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 


THE Dysbux. By S. Ansky. Translated from the Yiddish. Gaiety Theatre. 
WINTERSET. By Maxwell Anderson. Gaiety Theatre. 
THE OTHER THEATRE. By Norman Marshall. John Lehmann. Price 15/— Net. 


We hear much nowadays of the impotence of small nations and it may be 
true that their economic and separate existence depends on the interest of their 
stronger neighbours and their adherence to this or that geographic or ideological 
bloc. Yet it is even more undeniable that great movements in the arts have come 
from the consciousness of their individuality on the part of small peoples. The 
Jews have, in modern times, contributed to the culture of the nations amongst 
whom they live but during their ghetto period, in their enforced seclusion secking 
consolation in prayer and mental exercise in the rabbinio argumentation of the 
Talmud, art was taboo, images heathen and any non-Hebraic book unclean. 
With political emancipation and the crumbling of the ghetto walls, nineteenth 
century world culture burst on a people ill-equipped, after centuries of secular 
starvation, to absorb adequately its significance. Yiddish was their vernacluar 
and into this language were translated the European works of the day from 
Ibsen to Zola. These influenced excited young authors to write worthless pastiches 
of fin-de-stécle realism. There were some, however, who looked for their subject 
matter within the confines of their own community. Among these one of the most 
outstanding is S. Ansky whose drama The Dybbuk, presented at the Gaiety Theatre, 
shows how powerful a work of art can be created out of intense observation of the 
customs and superstitions of even a small section of a small people. 
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_ Churches are not prone to encourage psychical research. If you are rash or 
implous enough to call up a spirit of a dead relative or Julius Caesar from the 
vasty deep at an experimental séance, you are treading an unholy path fraught 
with unspeakable dangers. But when, as is the case in this play, the spirit takes 
the initiative then the whole armoury of exorcism is brought into being by 
religious authority to drive the demon out. There is no great difference, theo- 
logically considered, between a devil and a dybbuk and, as evidenced in The 
Righteous ave Bold, the exorcism of evil spirits in modern times is not uncommon. 


The dybbuk in the play is Channon, a young student of the Cabbala, whom 
we meet in the flesh in the first act and who, had he lived, might have become 
a Hassidic saint or a sort of Alastair Crowley. He decided to die, however, when he 
found that his marriage, which in the nature of things had been made in heaven, 
was being thwarted by the parent of his predestined bride Leah and wrecks her 
wedding to a rich nincompoop by investing her body after the manner practised 
by dybbuks in remote Polish-Jewish villages. Ram’s horn, book and candle are 
impressively brought into action against the stubborn invader. But the religious 
arm is strong and inexorable and the spirit is ejected despite obstinate resistance. 
Destiny, however, lives up to its definition. Leah dies only to join Channon on 
an astral plane and is, in the words of the play, “ united for ever to her pre- 
destined bridegroom.” 


The acting was uniformly good but that of Harold Goldblatt stood out for 
its sincerity. He obviously understood his part and gave it an unexpected sing- 
song dignity. Ann Casson’s interpretation of Leah was studied ; it had a certain 
academy-of-acting finish but without the fire of conviction. Though all her 
movements were impeccable, all her mediumistic writhings according to a 
spiritualistic Cocker, I would have preferred to have seen May Craig in the part 
whose acting as the medium in Yeats’s Writing on the Window Pane is 
unforgettable. Miss Ria Mooney is responsible for a particularly fine production. 
She dressed her characters and scene with punctilious regard for esoteric detail 
and if at times the long speeches were made longer by overpausing, the piece 
gained thereby in atmosphere and might on that account be excused. The final 
tableau of the white-robed Channon, after he has left Leah’s body, is in accordance 
with the. author’s instructoins but remains nevertheless a concession to simple 
tastes and might have been dispensed with. 


Higher admission prices are usually reserved for opera and it is rare to have 
a play run for five weeks in a large theatre in this city under similar conditions. 
This is in keeping with American critical opinion as Winterset was awarded the 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle prize in 1935 as the best play of the year. This 
self-constituted body felt that the already established Pulitzer award was pander- 
ing to mob sentimentality and decided, under the leadership of the sprightly 
George J. Nathan, to give their own critical imprimatur annually to the most 
outstanding dramatic work. The bays with which they garlanded Maxwell 
Anderson for his Winterset seem to have kept their freshness in the public eye, 
beating Pulitzer in anticipation of prolonged popular acclaim so that it may be 
said that the New York critics can congratulate themselves as assessors of the 
theatre-goers pulse. 


It is not suggested that popularity of necessity implies inferiority but when 
confronted by this gangster melodrama it seemed that the stress laid on the 
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modernity of the play as a measure of its value was out of proportion to its 
intrinsic worth. Here we had melodrama, propped by fuzzy phildsophising 
about democracy dnd irrelevant religious meanderings, posing as serious drama. 
The verse in which the play is mainly written moves from colloquial Eliotesque 
lines to pretentious Elizabethan ones. There is atmosphere, but ‘this is’ éxterhal 
and synthetic, made to fit an-artificial plot (whatever actual truth it may have 
been founded on). The audience is kept tensed by the threat of imminent gun-play 
(liberally granted, be it said) and by bringing a bullet ridden, gory, half-drowned 
character, already dismissed as dead, back to the stage to'gasp out his last’ breath. 
How much simpler to have brought back an honest-to-God ghost in the Elizabethan 
manner and how much more credible to sophisticated and unsophisticated 
audiences alike ! 


Burgess Meredith played Mio—his original creation—with great fire. He was 
to the life the'son of an unjustly executed anarchist, the dutiful avenging echo 
of a ‘‘ cry out of a shallow grave,’ convinced himself that Mr. 'Anderson’s con- 
sciously conversational’ verse, tricked out with slang and ‘obsolete words for 
contrast, was the proper vehicle for his passion. His was essentially the art of 
the stage whilst Paulette Goddard, as’ Miriamne, who might have registered in 
a film close-up the emotion which the part demanded, seemed a lifeless thing 
who might have spared herself the effort of going through the actions of dyitig 
in the last scene. Harold Goldblatt seemed to carry on where he left off in The 
Dybbuk. He was again the rabbi, but mouthing this time a different abracadabra 
of incantation he showed that long study of the Talmud‘ could teach him how 
to suffer a gangster son and ‘dunk’ an incriminating ‘ stiff’ in a convenient 
river. This excellent actor was matched by Anew McMaster as the distraught 
Judge Gaunt, holding the stage by his imposing presence and sincerity. Michael 
MacLiammoir rivalled George Raft as the modern bandit’ who shoots to rob a 
payroll or settle an argument. 


This was a play of many stars and, as often happens on the screen, they 
almost blotted each other out. Miss Ria Mooney, however, refused to hitch her 
director’s waggon to the constellation and, putting her own no mean producer's 
craft against their stage-craft, skillfully succeeded in presenting a play in which 
the fierceness of the action counter-balanced the pretentiousneés of the sentiment. 


Winterset cannot be said to belong, as The Dybbuk does, to the type of play 
which Norman Marshall deals with in The Other Theatre. Himself controlling the 
Gate Theatre in London from 1934 until it was ‘ blitzed’ during the war, he has 
examined the work of the experimental theatre in England during the past 
twenty-five ycars. Here is a wealth of information and a rich guide to the ‘ little ’ 
theatre movement in search of plays worthy of production. It is interesting to 
note how closely our own Gate Theatre followed its London prototype in its choice 
of productions in the early stages of its career even to the extent of borrowing 
ideas for settings which are liberally reproduced in this volume. Despite the 
long catalogues of plays the book is eminently readable and invaluable for amateur 
dramatic societies with ambitions beyond farce or West End shows. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


There is a good deal to be said for the analytical approach to a work of 
art; but there is still more to be said against it. Analysis is very often the 
refuge of a critic faced with a work which impresses but does not move him; 
or since he needs must write, his uninspired reaction to the worthy second or 
third-rate. Only one aspect of a flower’s beauty is conveyed by a botanical 
dissection, which will never evoke the rose, the violet of the meadow sweet. 
Analysis takes apart; but somehow, in the process, loses any sense of the whole. 
In the same way the critic who talks of foci of interest, interlocking planes 
et alia can never, however skilful he be, convey the essence of a picture: our 
reason for recognising it as a work of art. The ideal critic would, like Ruskin 
on Turner, move his public with the Poetry of his appreciation. Unfortunately 
very little modern work, intellectual, unemotional and often analytical, is 
susceptible of such treatment. Even the Impressionists were setting out to 
share an intense experience of objective reality. Their terms of reference 
were still in the common light of day; so that the once revolutionary Impression- 
istic “‘ eye’? is now the common heritage. One can hardly say the same ot 
Picasso, or Braque or Dali. Nor does the critic achieve any better result by 
elaborating on the social context of the painting under review. In short it is 
impossible to teach appreciation or even understanding of painting by the 
written word. It is a growth which comes only from long and loving famili- 
arity, proceeding always from the known to the unknown, from the familiar 
to, the less familiar. The critic may help in this process but he can no more 
create appreciation in another any more than he can teach a blind man to see. 
Of the modern painter, in particular, one might say that “‘ you must love him 
e’re to you he will seem worthy of your love.’’ 

Geza Szobel’s exhibition of twenty-six oils at the Victor Waddington 
Galleries was still another illustration of the potentialities of that painter’s 
highly individual idiom. While his composition shows that he has learnt a 
great deal from Cubism, he avoids the chromatic dissonances and over-emphasis 
characteristic of that school and paints brilliantly and harmoniously over a 
recessive Cubist structure. His colour is always luminous, applied transparently 
over a white, neutral or complementary ground. This gives his pictures some- 
thing of the quality of stained-glass without the heaviness of the lead. Instead of 
refracting light his pictures seem to contain it. Szobel at first sight appears to 
concentrate on quality and decoration, to be engaged in an elaborate aesthetic 
exercise. A little familiarity is needed to appreciate the subtle but definite 
humanity behind such pictures as La Pianiste, L’Homme a lAccordeon or 
La Femme au Miroir, or to feel in La Corrida en Folklore Mexicain the hot sun, 
the cheering crowds, the last poised moment contained in those interwoven 
figures and dancing planes of light. 

The Exhibition of Czechoslovak Modern Art at Charlemont House was 
originally organised by the cultural relations department of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry for Information in co-operation with the British Council. The Friends 
of the National Collections of Ireland are responsible for securing the exhibition 
for Dublin. Would it be too much to hope that the lesson will not be lost on 
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our own government which heretofore has confined its rare and niggardly 
patronage to the more obvious, safe and stodgy forms of national advertise- 
ment? If our painters are known abroad at all it is due to their own or the 
restricted enterprise of private bodies. If cultural relations mean anything, 
and I think they do, a catholic and comprehensive exhibition of present-day 
Irish painting would do much to show that Eire is more than a geographical 
term. Such an exhibition would receive an official welcome in most European 
countries; but it could not be organised here without official support. After all 
only the intellegentsia abroad can read Joyce even in translation or know any- 
thing of the Irish Theatre; but paint speaks a universal language. Unfortun- 
ately for our project in that language the regional accent becomes every day 
less emphatic. Whether this is good or bad, temporary or permanent, I cannot 
here discuss; but if we are to judge by recent exhibitions under national labels, 
French, English, Czechoslovak or Irish, it is definitely so. If such an exhibi- 
tion were officially organised there is every possibility that our whole modern 
movement would find itself excluded as unnational, foreign and therefore 
degenerate. 


The history of the plastic arts in Czechoslovakia follows a course curiously 
parallel to that which the literary Renaissance followed here. Both derived 
force from the growth of nationalism. But whereas here the individual creators 
had to contend with mass xenophobia, the young Czechoslovak painters of the 
early years of the century were able to learn from a host of exhibitions of con- 
temporary foreign work. The result can be seen in this impressive collection of 
one hundred and forty eight works in which can be traced Czechoslovakia’s 
interpretation of modern movements in painting from the brilliant Impression- 
ism of L. Kuba’s Self-Portrait, the regional piety of the landscapes of Rabas 
and Sedlacek, to the imaginative surrealism of J. Styrsky’s Death of Orpheus. 
The best are those who have learnt from the various ‘isms’ to emerge, like 
Capek wth his symbolical landscapes in rich fluid colour or Kremlicka with his 
subtly distorted female figures, with a personal and original style. Only in 
{wo painters can I detect any obvious national flavour: L’udo Fulla whose 
Farm’s Abundance in its stylised figures and unsophisticated colour derives 
about equally from Cubism and folk art; and, in a different sense, Cyprian 
Majernik whose Exiles marks him the Goya of his country’s recent history. 

Czechoslovak sculpture is less experimental and more mature than the 
painting. At its best, in Lauda, Kaplicky and Lidicky, it favours a direct and 
restrained realism, 

In spite of its stated intention “‘ to make available to a large public a com- 
prehensive survey of significant work, irrespective of school or manner by con- 
temporary artists,’ the Irish Exhibition of Living Art is almost exclusively the 
forum of our moderns. It is complementary to rather than opposed to the 
Academy and its most solid painters drawn from the Academic left. Painters 
like Cecil ffrench Salkeld, Louis le Brocquy, Nora McGuinness, Nano Reid and 
Daniel O’Neill figure prominently in both. The present exhibition is even more 


interesting than those of the past two years and contains a very high propor- 
tion of interesting work. 


Louis le Brocquy who has, within the past year achieved a well-deserved 
recognition in England, continues to develop. He paints now with greater 
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freedom ot movement within his still subtly organised composition, with perh 

a hint occasionally of too much ete a the eLnens cate ven 
deliberate. Cottage Dwellers shows him at his present best. He uses colour 
for accent rather than for its own sake; while the human element in his pictures 
1s, as it were, submerged in a complicated plastic text which is at once fluid 
and formal. To judge from Tinker Woman with Newspaper 1 doubt if he has 
yet learnt to control a large canvas or to use colour in the mass. Here the 
statement, while retaining the painter’s idiom, verges on the rhetorical. On the 
other hand my dislike of this picture may be due to his lavish use of a warm 
Apes in the flesh, a colour to which I have an emphatic and uncontrollable 

Daniel O’Neill’s sensuous use of paint and lyrical romanticism offer restful 
contrast to so much modern austerity. His line is fluid and rhythmical, his 
colour subtle and subdued: the result in Orpheus suggests a lyric of Keat’s, 
charged with sombre and cultivated feeling. Spiritually O’Neill is not a modern 
but a Romantic filled with nostalgia for a dream-world of his own. Cityscape, 
in contrast, is observation enlivened by imagination. In it an underlying rich- 
ness of colour breaks through the sombre outlines of massed buildings. 

Evie Hone, described in a recent article by Myfanwy Evans as “the best 
modem creator of stained glass’’ justifies that reputation in The Ascension: 
Design for Two Windows for Kingscourt, Cavan. The cartoons give but a 
poor idea of the richness of colour in her stained-glass; but they show her 
mastery of the art of composing for that particular medium as well as the 
strong influence on her work of Irish mediaeval carving. Such influence is, 
however, thoroughly assimilated, and gives both noblity and symbolism to 
her figures. Landscape, Co. Wicklow, a centrifugal composition in rich and 
subdued tones, shows her hardly inferior as a painter; though in general her 
oils tend to lack form. 

Cecil ffrench Salkeld, painting imaginatively, attains a sustained and 
beautiful balance of moods in Sunday in the Green. The figure in the lighted 
recesss behind a sombre foreground of sunless grass and heavy trees is pictorial 
drama at its best. The Silk Caravan, moodily Romantic, is also beautifully 
painted. Indeed Salkeld might be taken as a master of the type of painting 
in which an intense clarity is achieved with flat colour; but which, in so many 
hands degenerates into a quality as unsympathic as linoleum. 

Nano Reid’s play with lively colour against a base of browns and umbers 
is seen in her Quiet Room. Bottle Party is, in addition, lively-social commen- 
tary. To my mind she tends to overcrowd her pictures at the expense of 
organisation. 

Thurloe Connolly is still strongly suggestive of Piper in Engine House, 
Tigroney, his best here; while there is more than a hint of Henry Moore in the 
figure in Reclining Figure and Horses. This painter would, I am convinced, 
do good work if he used his own eye more and were less susceptible to in- 
fluences which have completely obscured the originality of his, admittedly tenta- 
tive, earlier work. 

In Gouache Norah McGuinness has painted a very beautiful western land- 
scape which I like better than anything of hers I have seen for a long time. 
The picture is free from her oppressive convention of hard black line and 
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achieves an airy feeling of space with subtle colour and economy of line. A 
{ew water-colours of Anne Yeats, particularly The Toffee-Maker, show imagina- 
tion and a keen sense of decoration. 

The sculpture, with the exception of two works by Hilary Heron, was not 
impressive. Oisin Kelly promises well as a worker in wood. 

The exhibition included a number of works by French and English painters, 
which were, on the whole disappointing. Lurcat’s Butterflies and Moths, and 
Heraldic Beast I find too formally decorative in their rather strident colour. 
Marie Laurencin’s flat and toneless style, as well as her invariable formula for 
the treatment of figures leave me unimpressed, though her Boarding House is 
perhaps the most highly priced picture on view. Piper’s Landscape convinces 
me still more that he belongs to the early days of the Romantic movement with 
its cultivation of ruins and savage landscapes. Any of Ivon Hitchens’ pictures 
I have seen remind me of extravagant but unredeemed promises, exciting hints 
of form and colour of a picture to be, but never bodied forth. Flowers, Yellow 
Against Blue, and May in June here are no exception. 


IN MEMORIAM: RICHARD ROWLEY 


By Lynn Doyle 


To write an obituary notice of a dear friend is a melancholy task. The 
more one’s friend deserves the praise the greater must be the writer’s sorrow 
and sense of loss. I hope I am not allowing myself to be too powerfully 
swayed by personal feeling when I venture to say that by the death of Richard 
Rowley, the Ulster poet, Ireland as well as Ulster suffered a sad blow. By 
birth, by occupation, and by the ‘bent of his natural genius Richard Rowley 
scemed specially designed by fortune to bestow permanence and distinction on 
the Ulster—and, in particular the Belfast—of his time. He was born near 
Belfast. Most of his life—perhaps this was his personal tragedy—he was 
engaged in one of the great industries of Belfast. He knew Belfast folk, their 
speech, and their outlook on life, as no other writer has known them, He 
who would know Belfast of the 1890’s and during fifty years afterwards, will 
find it in Richard Rowley’s poems and dramas. He has made of the Ulster 
workers and their work, the machines they used, and the spirit, dour or gay, 
that animated them in their toil and play and love-making, something full of 
emotion and beauty and heartening. There is on his part no stooping to these 
men and women workers, no adulation, no fanciful adornment. They speak 
and move and act as they did in life, but raised to a higher power of emotion 
for us by Richard Rowley’s rare gift of versification. I will venture on a 
quotation : 

“ Beauty is yours, strange beauty, when with night 
A golden network woven of varied light 
Is thrown upon the velvet of your stream... . 
Emerald and scarlet tracery in wide bars 
Across the tremulous tide. The waves with stars 
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Are tangled, and like coloured sea-snakes gyre 
The ripples crested with reflected fire 

Then towering steamers down the lighted lane 

Of narrow channel seek the outer main 

To dare the strength of tempests in their pride; 
Smoothly you bear them on a gentle tide 

To gain the freedom of the greater seas, 

More splendid harbours, wider destinies. 

Here is your glory! You have been a part 

Of the romantic visions in man’s heart, 

Have shared his labours, gathered in his spoil, 
Made dreams come true, and partnered him in toil; 
Have borne his burdens on your loyal breast, 
Opened to him the gates of East and West, 
Have given him entrance to far oceans dim 

And brought the Fortunate Islands near to him.”’ 


I have known these Islandmen, and talked with them; and, matter-of-fact as 
they seem to the careless observer to be, I can assure you that they have not 
only the limbs to toil but the imagination to dream greatly. 

Nor was Richard Rowley merely the poet of an industrial city. His 
heart shared another passion along with his love of Belfast and its people, his 
equally deep love for his adopted home Newcastle and the Kingdom of Mourne. 
He knew that people also, their way of life, and their racy, characteristic 
speech, full of indirect humour and self-criticism. 

In his early poetry Richard Rowley was thought in his native Province 
to be an innovator, with his essays in free verse. In his latter poetry he was 
considered to ibe outmoded. He was, it is true, not of the latest modern school. 

A defect of modern poetry is that by its obscurity it calls on the intelligence 
first of all. By the time the message intended to be conveyed by the poem has 
been deciphered—in other words, when there has been communication on the 
part of the poet—the reader’s mind is fatigued. He is incapable of feeling 
aesthetic pleasure, the pleasure of mere contemplation. His unconscious mind 
has not been stimulated, and so the necessary fusing of the unconscious and the 
intelligent perception cannot happen. 

Richard Rowley wrote mainly with his eye and mind on the object. He 
saw the world and folk with emotion, and drew them with direct strokes. 
Let me give you an example: 

‘Tn the great red pine, in the wood at my cottage door 

There is a clatter of wings, 

And on a topmost branch the wood-pigeon settles once more, 

Balanced as the bent branch swings.”’ 
There is no brain-bemusing symbolism here. But I can see the wood-pigeon 
come on strong wing, and hear the clatter as he alights, and mark him sway 
and balance. He will live, that wood-pigeon, and I will remember him. 
Richard Rowley has given him permanence and splendour. 

The modern poet in his search for meticulous truth too often degrades his 
object. I have read the symbol of another Ulster poet of genius. He 
describes rooks in a wind dropping into the trees like tea leaves in a cup. A 
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striking symbol. But for the rest of my life, on a stormy day, I shall see not 
rooks dropping into trees, but tea-leaves; and I cannot think that I have gained 
thereby. 

Richard Rowley is dead. He passed away after some years of ill-health, 
peaceably, almost contentedly. I quote a stanza from one of his later poems, 
not unworthy of his genius: 


‘No mortal passion or pain 
Informs me now; 
No thought that carves a wrinkle 
Upon my brow; 
My heart is a quiet meadow 
That fears no plough.’’ 


Only a few of us knew the kindly, high-souled, humorous friend, ‘‘ gallant 
and generous ’’—I owe the two happily-associated words to a common friend’s 
letter—the benevolent fosterer of budding talent, the incredibly widely-read 
lover of books and poetry, the unerring judge of pictorial art, whose 
advice even professionals valued, the inspiring literary critic, the delightful 
correspondent, who made the postman a messenger of the gods. 

It is good to know that in his native province Richard Rowley will live on, 
and preserve the best of it from oblivion. 
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‘* JAMES CONNOLLY—THE FORERUNNER.’ By R. M. Fox. The Kerryman. 
II plates. 250 pp. Ios 6d. 


Mr. Fox has done a useful, necessary, and most competent job in this 
new account of the life and doctrines of James Connolly. It may be contended 
that this has been done before; but in my opinion, first, it needed to be done 
again; secondly, the detailed quotation of Connolly’s writings is of great value 
to the reader who has not yet approached Connolly direct; and thirdly, Mr. Fox 
has skilfully sketched Connolly’s America I.W.W. connections and_ their 
influence upon him, bringing out the essentially international revolutionary 
character of his life and teachings. These teachings have largely been forgotten 
in the Ireland of to-day, even more so perhaps than Mr. Fox is willing to admit 
to himself. Rightly he observes that ‘‘ Connolly receives honour as a National 
leader but his teaching has sunk beneath the surface.’’ Connolly saw clearly 
that a social revolution had to follow the national one, if the people, not the 
new ascendancy, were to reap the benefit of victory. Though he is not now 
much read, he will be again; and as Mr. Fox says: ‘‘ His ideas remain and 
when Irish workers are ready for another advance Connolly will rise again.”’ 


Mr. Fox has been accused by some earlier reviewers of ‘‘hero worship’, but 
the simple fact is that if the word “‘ hero ’’ has a meaning, Connolly was a hero. 
Further, Mr. Fox gives us no unsubstantial vapourings of sentimental 
admiration; he gives us in every case solid reasons for his admiration. 
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__ He traces briefly for us the course of Connolly’s life, his exile from Ireland 
with his family when he was a boy of ten, driven to Britain by economic 
conditions such as still drive many another Irishman to leave his country. Mr. 
Fox speaks well of what he calls Connolly’s ‘‘grand tour’ of Britain, broadening 
his mind by travel through territories of poverty and hard work; living the life 
of a navvy, a vagrant, a cobbler, a trade union organiser, a journalist; picking 
up thus an education which was later to win the equivalent of high praise from 
Dublin’s reactionary ‘‘ Express ’’: ‘‘ The designers of the treasonable exhibition 
[an anti-imperialist demonstration in the streets of Dublin for Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee} cannot have been mere street rowdies, and the deliberate insult to 
loyalty smacks of some perverted form of education.’’ 

Connolly knew the slums of Glasgow, of Edinburgh, of New York and 
Dublin. ‘‘ The grimy horror of the tenements ’’ of this last city haunted him, 
as they would to-day in our smugly city-managered town. In America he 
learned with the I.W.W. that the workers must unite and defy authority, if 
they are to win real social change. Mr. Fox’s picture of this American period 
is of particular interest. The fire and humanity of the ‘‘ Wobblies ’’ were an 
essential part of Connolly’s revolutionary socialism. Mr. Fox shows us then 
the return of Connolly to Ireland, the organisation of the workers into the 
Transport Union (which has to-day, alas! suffered a sea change), the formation 
and use of the Citizen Army, the unremitting propaganda, the clear-cut state- 
ment of the socialist case in face of all opposition, both lay and clerical. Then 
the decision about the rebellion itself (though here Mr. Fox omits to refer to the 
much debated “‘kidnapping’’ of Connolly by the I.R.B.). Mr. Fox states well 
Connolly’s position as a socialist in a national uprising, and then he tells again, 
briefly and well the story (movingly told also in Nora Connolly’s book) of the 
hasty murder of the wounded Connolly strapped to a chair, in betrayal of Asquith’s 
pledged word. Modern English readers of this account may find the facts hard 
to credit; yet the military machines of most nationalities have similar crimes to 
their name—though not all of them meet their Nuremberg. 

Throughout, Mr. Fox gives us a warm and human picture of a man whose 
gaiety was unquenched by suffering or disappointment. His keen sense of 
humour always triumphed over adversity. He was mortified, he says, in 1913 
to find that he was the only prisoner in Mountjoy who was guilty of the crime 
that had put him there: ‘‘ It gave me a sort of feeling that I was lowering the 
moral tone of the prison by coming amongst such a crowd of blameless citizens.”’ 

Parallel with the incidents of Connolly’s life Mr. Fox reviews again his main 
works, giving apposite and valuable quotations from most, including a fine 
passage from ‘“‘ Socialism Made Easy,’’ of which now only a truncated version 
is obtainable. 

Connolly more than any other of the Ig916 signatories was a revolutionary 
all along the line. He fought for women’s rights, he called for a world-wide 
liberation of the oppressed, of class, creed, colour, or sex.—‘‘ Not least of 
Connolly’s services to Ireland,’’ says Mr. Fox, “‘is that he resisted every attempt 
to make the Irish struggle an affair of narrow parochialism.’’ He was an inter- 
national socialist, as Mr. Fox well shows in his chapter on ‘‘ Connolly and the 
World,’’ and as Lenin clearly saw, despite the national character of the battle 
in which Connolly fell. ‘‘ Only those,’’ Mr. Fox quotes Lenin as saying, ‘‘ who 
imagine that in one place an army will line up and say: ‘ We are for Socialism,’ 
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and in another place another army will say: ‘ We are for Imperialism,’ and 
that this will be the social revolution—only those who hold such a ndiculously 
pedantic opinion could vilify the Irish Rebellion by calling it a ‘putsch’.”’ 

Connolly the revolutionary organiser of Labour was equally opposed to 
those who saw in trade unions a vested interest which enables privileged workers 
to keep the poorer sections out. And, again, conditions of work appeared to 
him ot importance equal to that of wages. Even in defeat he called on the 
workers to show the spirit of human dignity. To the defeated Belfast mill-girl 
strikers he said: ‘‘. . . when you are returning [to work] don’t go in separately 
but gather outside the gate and march in singing and cheering!”’ 

He did not miss the meaning of the class war. He saw it coming to Ireland 
after a successful nationalist revolt: ‘‘ Hold on to your rifles’’ he told the 
Citizen Army, ‘‘ You may need them!’’ And he proclaimed that “‘ the Irish 
socialist was in reality the best Irish patriot.’’ 

As for what he wanted, it was socialized production and distribution under 
workers’ control. This was his ‘‘ Workers’ Republic ’’ which the Irish Labour 
Party cravenly dropped at the behest of the Bishops in 1939-40. In 1910 when 
Connolly was similarly attacked by the clergy, he replied, not hesitating to quote 
Marx in his support, contending that ‘‘... if aman. . . had all the religion 
of a St. Simeon Stylites or a St. Francis d’Assisi, if he belongs to the working 
class, he has no effective right to live in this world unless a capitalist can see 
his way to make a profit out of him. Translated into actual practice these 
‘natural rights’ of which the reverend gentleman [Father Kane] discoursed so 
eloquently, mean for 23,000 families in Dublin the right to live in one room per 
family.’’ Our Irish Government has by twenty-five years of “‘superhuman’”’ 
efforts changed this figure to 20,000... Yet Labour to-day is frightened of 
what Connolly said and meant, and it is ironic to note that the 1896 Programme 
of Connolly’s Irish Socialist Republican Party is markedly in advance of the 
Labour Party programme to-day, going so far as to demand, for instance, the 
‘public control and management of the national schools by boards elected by 
popular ballot.’’ When, then, we come to ask how far Connolly’s doctrines 
have been applied, we are forced to reply: ‘‘ Hardly at all.’’ Connolly foretold 
that “‘ the Irish toilers henceforward will base their fight for freedom not upon 
the winning or losing of the right to talk in an Irish Parliament, but upon their 
progress towards the mastery of those factories, workshops and farms upon which 
a people’s bread and liberties depend.’’ So far that prophecy has not been 
realised. 

But what of this one?  ‘‘ After Ireland is free, says the patriot who 
won't touch Socialism, we will protect all classes, and if you won’t pay your 
rent you will be evicted, same as now, but the evicting party under command 
of the sheriff, will wear green uniforms and the Harp without the Crown, and 
the warrant turning you out on the roadside will be stamped with the arms of 
the Irish Republic.’’ 

He might have added that it would be printed in Irish... . 

The Kerryman have done a reasonably good job on this stimulating work. 
The photographs are valuable and the turn-out is on the whole attractive There 
is, however, room for some legitimate grousing: there is no index (a major 
defect), the pleasant cover is marred by lack of gold leaf, the margins are too 
narrow, and, personally, I would remove both colons from the title-page. 
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Mr. Fox has very ably drawn together his facts into a compact and highly 
readable form. It is imperative that this book be widely bought and read. It 
has a message for all who are concerned to-day with the future of Ireland. For 
them R. M. Fox has undoubtedly done an’ excellent piece of work, and as 
Connolly cogently put it: 


_ _. Ireland as distinct from her people is nothing to me; and the man who 
is bubbling over with love and enthusiasm for ‘ Ireland,’ and yet can pass 


unmoved through our streets and witness all the wrong and suffering . . . aye 
wrought by Irishmen upon Irish men and women, without burning to end it, is, 
In my opinion, a fraud and a liar in his heart . . .” 


Connolly’s full message has lost none of its power. Have Irish men and 
women lost the power to see it and to act as if they had understood ? 
OWEN SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 


THE Way oF Lire. According to Laotzu, translated by Witter Brynner, Editor 
Editions, Poetry, London. 4s. 6d. 


Translations of the Tao Teh Ching are ever welcome, although the more 
one studies them the clearer it becomes that the Tao is not translatable. Does 
not Laotzu himself tell us this? ‘‘ The Tao that is the subject of discussion is 
not the true Tao.’’ Even the name of the book raises debate, elusive but 
fascinating. Path, Nature, Reason, Spirit and even Realm have been offered 
as English equivalents of Tao, and Teh seems also elusive. Perhaps ‘‘ Way of 
Life ’’ is as close a rendering as we who do not know Chinese can hope for. 
Mr. Brynner’s version though called a translation is more nearly a recension 
since he does not read Chinese, and his credentials are derived, he tells us, 
largely from working with Dr. Kiang upon another book, The Chinese Mountain. 
But he has brought to his task an energetic and flexible intelligence and a fine 
enthusiasm. Perhaps, in his desire to establish for Laotzu among American 
and English speaking readers the homeliness which seems to be inherent in the 
core of this old-young teaching, Mr. Brynner at times over-domesticates him. 
Properly distrusting pompous utterance he has recourse to rhyme-structures 
which, apart from their occasional bleakness, jar on the ear at times, reminding 
the reader of those too-well remembered saws of the nursery, the rhymes of 
‘Poor Richard ’’—which in turn brings one to Emerson: ‘“‘ Poor Richard 
elbowing Plato out.’’ Perhaps this is scarcely just. Mr. Brynner can be 
dignified too. Both as exemplifying this and also for its own ample content 
let us look into Mr. Brynner’s twenty-fifth stanza: 


‘‘ Before Creation a presence existed, 
Self contained, complete, 
Formless, voiceless, mateless, 
Changeless, 
Which yet pervaded itself 
With unending motherhood. 
Though there can be no name for it, 
I have called it ‘the way of life.’ 
Perhaps I should have called it ‘ the fullness of life,’ 
Since fullness implies widening into space, 
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Implies widening until the circle is whole. 
In this sense 

The way of life is fulfilled, 

Heaven is fulfilled, 

Earth fulfilled, 

And a fit man also is fulfilled: 

These are the four amplitudes of the universe 
And a fit man is one of them: 

Man rounding the way of earth, 

Earth rounding the way of heaven, 
Heaven rounding the way of life 

Till the circle is full.”’ 


Perhaps some faint echo of Whitman will endear this version to American 
and elder English readers; but it has its own virtues, clarity, simplicity, equi- 
poise, unpretentiousness. And how difficult it is to render its distinct original 
though unambiguously will appear if we compare it with Isabella Mear’s 
‘“ Tentative Translation from the Chinese:’’: 

‘‘ There was a being already perfect before the existence of Heaven and 

Earth. 
It is calm. It is formless, 
It stands alone and changes not. 
Reaching everywhere and inexhaustible, 
It may be regarded as mother of the universe. 
I do not know its name. 
For a title we call it Tao. 
If forced to give it a name we call it the Great. 
Great, we call it the Flowing, 
Flowing we call it distant, 
Distant, we call it the Coming again. 
Therefore the Tao is Great, Heaven is Great. 
The Earth is Great, the Ruler is Great. 
In the universe four are Great 
And the Ruler is one of them. 
Man finds his Jaw in the Earth. 
The Earth finds its law in Heaven, 
Heaven finds its law in the Tao, 
The Tao finds its law in the affirmation of Self.’’ 


Which is the more faithful of these renderings of what is evidently a frag- 
ment of a very ancient cosmogony it would take an erudite scholarship to 
decide—and the scholars might fail to breathe Laotzu’s spirit. Something of 
that spirit seems to me to instil itself into all the versions one reads of this 
golden treasury of spiritual insight. It is easy to allow enthusiasm to outrun 
discretion in writing of the attractiveness of the greater mystics and of none 
does one feel the subtle magnetism of deep insight, simply expressed and yet 
often above and beyond adequate expression, more irresistibly than with 
Laotzu. So if any reader chances to have missed earlier translations let him 
try this one. We do not say it is the best, if there is a best, and the reviewer 
is not competent to say which is the most adequate. Probably Walter Old’s is 
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the most widely read and probably its most widely quoted section is its briefest 
—we quote it here from Gerald Bullett’s beautiful Testament of Light as reveal- 
ing Laotzu’s heart—‘‘ By the accident of good fortune a man may rule the 
world for a time. By virtue of love he may rule the world forever.’’ Our 
own Irish contemporary mystic, A.E., loved Laotzu for his humanity, his nobility 
and his humour. That is in itself an example to remember. The Tao conveys 
a sense of spirituality freed from arbitrary and conventional trammels and we 
feel that Mr. Brynner’s version though aiming at flexibility is sometimes too 
spare, too taut to interpret a mind so rich and unencumbered; but if he brings 
new readers to venerate this ancient and noble mind he will have accomplished 
a worthy work. He has devised pleasant little by-ways, too, to lure readers 
in search of quaintnesses. The distich 
‘““ Who will prefer the jingle of jade pendants if 
He once has heard jade growing in a cliff ”’ 

though relevant to the argument of the stanza in which it appears, does not 
occur in the only other version of the Tao accessible at the moment and is 
not essential to its cogency. But this ‘‘ free’’—and sometimes very free— 
handling of the Tao should emphasise its value to those to whom it is already 


precious. 
H. F. NORMAN. 


Dr. CAMPBELL’S DIARY OF A VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1775. Edited by James L. 
Clifford. With an Introduction by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge University 
Press. 1947. 8s. 6d. net. 


Logan Pearsall Smith in one of his essays describes the joy of finding an 
interesting manuscript in an unexpected place. In 1854 such a discovery was made 
behind an old press in one of the offices of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales at Sydney. The manuscript was the travel diary of the Rev. Thomas 
Campbell known to Johnsonians as ‘ the Irish Dr. Campbell’. The diary, which 
had been brought out to Sydney in 1810, by one of Campbell’s nephews who became 
Colonial Secretary, was published in part by Mr. Samuel Raymond in 1854. 
The original manuscript subsequently disappeared, but it was recently re- 
discovered in the Mitchell Library in Sydney, and the full text has now been 
published and edited by Mr. James L. Clifford. 

The Rev. Thomas Campbell was born in Co. Tyrone in 1733, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree in 1756. He subsequently 
became Curate of Clogher and Chancellor of St. Macartan’s and also a Justice 
of the Peace. This Irish parson was fond of travelling, and paid seven visits to 
London. He also toured parts of England and Wales and visited Paris in 1787. 
During his London visits he met many people from Ireland, among these being 
Richard Robinson Lord Rokeby, Archbishop of Armagh. The Primate regarding 
him as a country man and mere vulgar sightseer asked him “ sneeringly ’’ if 
he had seen the lions in the Tower. Campbell replied with spirit that he had 
seen lions in London but of a different kind for he had met many eminent people 
and among them Dr. Johnson. 

Campbell describes the Doctor as ill-dressed and awkward, adding that he 
had “the aspect of an idiot,’’ but Johnson had evidently a partiality for 
Campbell who according to Mrs. Thrale was “a fine showy talking man,” and 
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presently Campbell changed his opinion of the sage and spoke of him with 
admiration and respect. Johnson as recorded by Boswell had much sympathy 
with the Irish, and in a letter to Charles O’Connor expressed the hope that a 
history of early Ireland and its antiquities might be written. To Campbell he 
spoke of Ussher whose scholarship he greatly admired, and favourably also of 
several contemporary Irishmen such as Skelton, Delany, and Dr. Clayton. 
Campbell relates however that he flew into a temper when the Volunteers were 
under discussion, for though he admitted that the Irish had right on their side 
the detractor of the Americans could never approve of armed rebellion. 

Campbell’s own views of Ireland were expressed in his Philosophical Survey 
of the South of Ireland, published in 1778, and in his Strictures on the Ecclesiastical 
and Literary History of Ireland, published in 1789. Writing under the influence 
of the Ossianic controversy he regarded the picture of old Irish civilisation as 
drawn by Vallancey and other Irish antiquarians somewhat sceptically, but in 
his Irish travel book he expressed a wish that Ireland might be better known in 
England with a view to securing for her more liberal treatment. 


When in London Campbell visited among other places the British Museum, 
Greenwich Hospital, the Royal Academy, Lord Chesterfield’s mansion, and 
Ranelagh, all of which he describes. He was a great play-goer and gives an 
account of a performance at Drury Lane theatre where the London audience 
rivalled that of Dublin in noisy demonstrations against the actors. He also 
listened to a great many sermons in London churches, and was highly critical 
of the preachers. He appears to have been a good judge of oratory; he was 
himself accounted one of the best preachers in Ireland. 


Campbell was surprised that “the best of the English” did not think so 
ill of the Irish as he had expected; he also remarks that the first method of 
conciliating an Englishman was to praise England. 

As a scholar Campbell was taken seriously by his contemporaries. This is 
proved by the fact that Burke presented him with a number of interesting 
manuscripts for a projected history of Ireland, and that Bishop Percy entrusted 
to him materials for a life of Goldsmith. This unfortunately never materialised 
owing to the difficulty of finding a publisher, and then Dr. Campbell’s death. 
The end of this Irish clergyman was not very happy, for he disapproved of the 
French Revolution, and was much troubled by fears of what might happen in 
Ireland. He died in London on the zoth June, 1795. 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


HISTORY IS ON OuR Sip (A Contribution to Political Religion and Scientific 
Vaith). By Joseph Needham. Allen & Unwin. 226 pp. 8s. 6d. 


A great writer once asserted that you cannot convince a reader of anything, 
you can only help him to understand more fully the convictions he already holds. 
Though hardly a true generalization in so agnostic an age as ours, the dictum 
indicates the strength and weakness of Dr. Needham’s latest book. Dr. Needham 
believes in the communist form of Christianity, in Marxist materialism, and in 
the neo-Victorian creed of scientific progress. Those who share these beliefs 
will find them supported by an erudition as wide as Spengler’s—the comparison 
is fair. Those who do not, will find the opposing arguments very dogmatically 
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dismissed, where they are mentioned at all. Thus, for instance, Bergson is 
casually described as ibeing ‘‘ demolished by the continuator (Sic) of dialectical 
materialism, V. I. Lenin in his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.” 

Except for one ‘ digression ’ (a highly attractive one, which redeems many a 
heavy page—‘‘ Cambridge Summer ’’) these essays are all concerned with religion, 
science and politics. Even within his chosen field of conviction, however, Dr. 
Needham is far from penetrating all the issues. In his enthusiasm for the scientific 
advance towards the collective state (the evolutionary principle is described 
as “ progressive increase in the level of organisation ’”’) he does not discuss the 
qualitative aspects of this progress, nor the pertinent problem of how individual 
initiative and conscience can be safeguarded within the ever larger and more 
organised unit. Nor can we find in any of these pages from a writer who is as 
enthusiastic a Christian as he is a scientist, any awareness of the implications 
of the modern divorce of scientific enquiry from moral responsibility—an issue 
of which the atom-bomb is merely the most recent, sensational and terrible 
symbol. 

GRATTAN FREYER. 


THE Porr’s Cat. An Anthology compiled by Mona Gooden. With a 
frontispiece engraved by Stephen Gooden. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The cat is a creature of elegance and precision, of self-respect and hauteur, 
and, according to Jules Lemaitre, as quoted by the editor of this anthology, 
of mingled scepticism and gentleness. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
endowed with such qualities, the cat should make a special appeal to the poet. 
What is surprising is the remarkable level of excellence with which the poet 
has, right down the centuries, given expression to this sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, an excellence clearly displayed in this delightful anthology, so that he 
who reads is not only instructed in the lore of cats, their habits and charms 
and qualities, but he is constantly beguiled by nothing less than the most 
accomplished verse, and sometimes by a great deal more. From the sixth 
century down to our contemporaries, the poets have been stirred to loving and 
minute observation to delicate and deliberate exercise of their art in an 
attempt to render the grace of the creature they describe: they have broken 
out into superlatives of praise—cats are ‘‘ cherubs,’’ ‘‘ dark demon angels,”’ 
‘“ dandy kings,’’ miniatures of the noble lion and fierce tiger, ‘“ most charming 
of females,’’ ‘‘ Sphinx-like,’’ ‘‘ perfect creatures,’’ or sometimes superbly and 
suavely wicked, like T. S. Eliot’s Macivity, ‘‘ the Hidden Paw, the Master 
criminal who can defy the Law.’’ For their lawlessness, their refusal to submit 
to regimentation, as for their grace and strength, the poets laud and admire 
the race of cats. The poets feel an affinity between themselves and these 
highly individual creatures, and no one has expressed this more wittily and 
more nobly than Baudelaire in the famous sonnet :— 


The famous lover and the sage austere 

In their ripe season equally admire 

The great soft cats, who, like their masters dear, 
Are shivery folk and sit beside the fire. 
Friends both of learning and of wantonness, 
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They hunt where silence and dread shadows are; 
Erebus would have yoked them to his car 
For funeral coursers had their pride been less. 
They take, brooding, the noble attitudes 

Of sphinxes stretched in deepest solitudes 

That look to slumber in an endless dream: 
Their loins are quick with kindlings magical, 
And glints of gold, as in a sandy stream, 
Vaguely bestir their eyeballs mystical. 


The translation is by D. S. MacColl. Some of the best things in the book 
are translations from French. On the whole the tributes from England pale 
beside those from France. The 18th century has the best of it; Gray’s accom- 
plished mock-heroic and Cowper’s muted ironic sympathy always delight, but 
Shelley, Keats and Wordsworth are disappointing, heavy and a little flat 
compared with the mingled wit and gentleness, urbanity and precision of the 
French. Du Bellay’s Epitaph on a Pet Cat (which appeared in THE DUBLIN 
MaGAZINE), translated by R. N. Currey, and Rostand’s Le Petit Chat, trans- 
lated by Seumus O’Sullivan, are enchanting examples of this Gallic lovingness 
of observation, deliberation, deftness and elegance of phrase :— 

When he begs—on hind-legs standing—a dainty bear, 

I too on my hunkers crouching, before him lay 

As he stands there with soft clasped paws, his daily fare, 
A saucer brimmed with his milky dejeuner. 

He sniffs with delicate nose, and—still delicately— 

He stirs the surface with tiny lappings of tongue; 

Then settling down to the work—deliberately 

Drinks, and one hears the lap, lap, lapping—an undersong. 


Seumus O’Sullivan, in his own poem, Tony’s Grave, of the moderns comes 
nearest the note of French or Latin poet, of accurate praise of beauty, of 
serious and simple regret for lost companionship—than Tony, we are told, 
not Catullus, not Lesbia knew a thing more exquisitely fine. 

Not all the poems here are love-poems. Sometimes we get an ironic 
celebration of the defects of cat-nature, as in Dorothy Sayer’s War Cat, for 
instance, or Ruth Pitter’s The Matron Cat’s Song, or the dissertation by F. C. 
_W. Hiley on Mike, the famous cat of the British Museum. These are witty 
and amusing and faithful to the facts, but not, we feel, written by the true 
cat-lover. The tone of the confirmed addict is that of the ancient Egyptians, 
one of worship, and it alone satisfies the cat. But not a soul surely but must 
be satisfled with this book: I can imagine no more pleasing present. 


LORNA REYNOLDS. 


THE INN OF THE Birps. By Anthony Rye. With illustrations by the Author. 
Jonathan Cape. 6s. net. 


The title of this book brings to mind Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, and 
while there is nothing of resemblance between the long allegorical form of that 
and the short lyrical poems here given us, there is a resemblance in spirit: 
something of the same fresh and delighted absorption in bird nature, of 
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entrance into a world remote from the human world but capable of being 
entered through the human faculty of observation at once detached and loving. 
Reading it, we are reminded not only of Chaucer but of many other English 
poets who have had this gift, of Blake, of Wordsworth, of W. H. Davies. 
Which is not in the least meant to suggest that Mr. Rye echoes any of them, 
but merely that he shows himself a true poet within the field he has chosen. 
His book is, indeed, captivating, as much in the illustrations as in the verse. 
With delicate firmness, with skilled economy, in a few lines of either medium, 
he gives us the nature of the bird and its relationship to its world—the surround- 
ings of the creature as they might appear not to human but to bird eyes. See for 
instance the sketch and verse entitled—The Partridge, or Waterbirds or The 
Kingfisher, or Corncrake, or the very beautiful poem which ends the book, 
called A Flight of Birds: — 

A magic confluence of wings, 

Flowing, unfolding, like a scarf 

That wind-borne mises, stretches, floats, 

Then drops upon the earth. 

And in that weft a thousand tongues 

Are little twinkling jet-like rays, 

All eloquent together raised 

In one tumultous shout. 

Like thunder seems their rustling sound, 

But hushed and far-off heard, or as 

When driving with the tempest sings 

The deluge down the sky. 

Pendulous over sodden fields 

They waver, like a heavy plume, 

And are at last all vanished, stilled, 

And gathered from our eyes. 

In truth, we might conclude, after reading Mr. Rye, that Blake’s question 
to us about the possibility of every ‘bird which cuts the airy way being an 
immense world of delight, closed to us by our senses five, has been answered 
by him. He knows; he is free of that immense world, and so for a space will 
be everyone who reads him. 

LORNA REYNOLDS. 


SILKEN Datiiance. By H. J. Bruce. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

One reviewer approached this autobiography with its Shakespearean title 
in a spirit of disillusion. ‘‘ Just another ex-diplomat,’’ I thought, “‘ trying 
to out-Nicholson Nicholson!’’ It was as if, turning over a stone and expecting 
to find a woodlouse underneath, I had released a live Red Admiral butterfly. 

That the author, Karsavina’s husband, should have Anglo-Irish connections 
was a surprise. Here at the outset is my adverse criticism, disarmed before 
utterance—the reader wants to know about Karsavina more directly. All the 
information about her is oblique: except when ‘‘ a little tiger-cat ’’ saves the 
jeopardized futures of her husband and baby son by remembering the tone 
and language which Russian peasants used to understand: and again when 
British prejudice personified in Mr. Bruce’s aged uncle capitulates unconditionally 
to this exquisite ‘‘ humming-bird.’’ 
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Here is a most civilized book. The author had the best of the Victorian 
and Edwardian worlds, without allowing himself to remain bogged there. He 
inherited a secure Tory tradition from two country houses. There was 
Downhill, looking towards Lough Foyle and the Northern seas—the vast 
Georgian ‘‘ bathing box ”’ erected by Frederick Augustus Harvey, Earl of Bristol 
and unedifying Bishop of Derry. Less frigid and better fated was Clifton near 
Nottingham, with its Royalist tradition, acres of grass terraces, Chinese Room 
and Carlovian ‘‘ Pages’ Hall.’’ When the author’s father inherited this place, 
he actually omitted to inform the author!—who was then playing with some 
distinction on those fields where, according to qualified opinion, Waterloo was 
won. 

There is no introspective ‘‘ Father-and-Son ’’ business. But how vividly 
does character stand out from these economical, artless pages! The grand- 
father in Northern Ireland, ‘‘ true-blue Tory and Ulsterman to the bone,’’ who 
shouted out —‘‘ Liberal Party, sir! There zs only the Conservative Party. The 
rest are rebels.’ That taciturn father, the faunophile, who confided more closely 
in his dogs and more curious pets than in his family, and in all seriousness 
addressed ‘‘a stately dowager ’’ sitting on his right—‘‘ May I peel this peach 
for you? It’s too ripe for the monkey.”’ 

The work has its sociological value. And what cleverness behind that art- 
less art! How much appears to be iold of the author’s experiences at the 
listening-posts of history—Vienna, Marienbad with King Edward VII, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, the British Foreign Office in August 1914 when the narrative 
ends—and how little is disclosed! Only in retrospect is the paucity discovered. 
That is of course ‘‘ diplomacy,’’ but something more. It is culture, and the 
good taste which is now at such a discount. 

One more word of commendation, for felicity in phrasing. A dachshund 
awaits his master with ‘‘ one Chippendale forepaw in the air.’’ The hideous- 
ness of Mr. Bruce’s flight through Russia with his wife and infant son in 1917 
is conveyed with just this sensitive verbal economy. An accomplished as well 
as a civilized book! 


TEMPLE LANE. 


A FoRGOTTEN GENIUS: SEWELL oF ST. CoOLUMBAS AND RaDLEy. By Lionel 
James. Faber and Faber. 2ts. net. 


There is only one fault to be discovered in this entertaining, amiable and 
in many ways excellent book: an insufficient disenchantment in the author’s 
attitude towards his subject, an excessive and at times an almost hyperbolic 
tone of admiration and approval. It would be easy by quotation to enforce the 
point: but perhaps the title itself sufficiently indicates the general tone. The 
destiny, one might hazard a priori, of a ‘ forgotten genius’ is either to be 
remembered before very long, or to be exposed as deficient in some essential 
property of genius. And for all the zealous enthusiasm of his biographer, one 
feels it is the latter proposition that. applies in Sewell’s case. By academic 
standards an extremely able man, a man of energy and enterprise and courage 
and devotion, a humane and generous man, a frequently rash and impetuous 
man in whom the don and the Don Quixote were incongrously mingled, one 
who added nothing permanent to knowledge or opinion and made no profound 
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impression on the history of his time, yet played an energetic part in certain 
famous controversies and was joined in public enterprise with many famous 
people: such a man, his story linking many notable transactions in relation 
to a central but not dominating theme, would seem to furnish in the record 
of his life the subject matter for a book of quite unusual diversity and interest. 
When to the interest of the subject there is added in the author, scholarship, 
industry, zest and an excellent prose style, one might expect a minor classic 
of biography, a life of William Seweli fit to be set beside the life of Henry 
Tonks by Joseph Hone or E. M. Forster’s life of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickenson. 
It is a very great pity that a single but pervasive fault prevents this happy 
issue and the book’s complete success, that our enjoyment of the tale and our 
assent to information culled from so many scattered documents and unfamiliar 
records is inhibited by the constant need we feel to disentangle every fact from 
the author’s attitude towards it. However, the reader whose subjective dis- 
enchantment can provide him with an antedote to the author’s undiscriminating 
zeal, will find the effort of perusal quite sufficiently rewarded by the variety 
and interest of the knowledge it affords. In fact the interest of the book 
should not be limited to those who think with piety of Sewell as the founder of 
a school for boys. The general reader, whose interest in social history com- 
prehends the lesser currents of mid-Victorian Protestant culture in England and 
Ireland, will discover much that is novel and amusing in the story. To all 
such readers (with the necessary reservations indicated) Mr. James’s book may 
be commended. 
GD. PA; 


CHOSEN BY THE QUEEN. By Joseph O’Neill. Victor Gollanz Ltd. 9s. 6d. net. 

The strange character and fate of Essex have aroused so much specualtion, 
so much conjecture that one came to a novel which concerned itself once again 
with the theme a little dubiously, a little reluctantly—and was completely 
reassured. Mr. O’Neill brings to his subject a scholar’s accuracy, a precise 
knowledge not only of the history but of the literature of Elizabethan England. 
The reader, therefore, after the first period of appraisal, can trust himself 
to the author and take for granted the authenticity of what he is being offered. 

But Mr. O’Neil!l has done more than merely give us a scholar’s accurate 
and reliable account of an incident in history, done more than fill in the back- 
ground of that incident in true colours, His book is a real novel, in the sensc 
that it shows us a period in time through the eyes of a particular character. 
It is the Elizabethan world, Essex’ world as seen by an unimportant, obscure 
gentleman of his household, Edmund Barnewall, that we have here: all the 
preoccupations of the individual, side by side with his participation in the 
fortunes of his master, are convincingly and vivaciously drawn for us; and 
‘when certain literary figures of the day appear, as for instance Ben Jonson— 
an incident which was published in Tue Dupiin Macazine—they are seen in 
right perspective, naturally and easily. The paralysis of imagination which a 
great name often induces has not attacked Mr. O’Neill. In fact one might 
point to this crowded and tragic story of his as an_ excellent example of 
learning used in the service of the imagination, a difficult and all too rare 


achicvement. 
LORNA REYNOLDS. 
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Tue GREEN ISLAND, a novel by Gwyn Jones, engravings by John Petts. The 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1946. Limited edition, 500 numbered copies. 
Nos. I to 100 have been specially bound. 


The artist in his work builds up patterns, a mixture of imagination and 
experience of life. It is interesting to note how the artist will use the same 
designs over and over again. Details may be different but the basic plan is 
constant. Gwyn Jones has evolved such a pattern. It is a strong and simple 
one which he has used before in The Mine, printed in his collection of short 
stories, The Buttercup Field. Now, in The Green Island, ‘he has used the same 
idea. Both stories tell of a man’s furtive lust for a woman’s body, of her 
husband’s jealousy carefully kept under control, and of the despair and remorse 
that eat into the lover’s mind when he realizes that fulfilled passion brings only 
ephemeral satisfaction. And that the forces of nature are after all so incon- 
ceivably more strong than the strongest desires of the flesh. The Green Island, 
like The Mine, dwells on the dark things of human behaviour. The characters 
move on a purely physical plane. They are mean and cold-blooded in passion, 
as indeed they must be since everything else in their lives is crooked and tinged 
with meanness. 

This is the story of an Englishman and his wife holidaying in late Spring 
on the western seaboard of Wales. The man is ordinary, virile, thwarted in his 
love-life because his wife, after a miscarriage, has become a semi-invalid. Their 
landlady is the antithesis of the wife, being lusty, uncomplicated, carnal. But 
she has the inhibitions natural to her type, the fear of being found out, of what 
the neighbours will think. There is fear of her husband too, for he is a deep 
and moody man, quite aware of what is happening and content to bide his time. 
The island, symbol of escape, has seized the imagination of the Englishman, 
Merrill. When the opportunity comes, he sails there with the wanton Mrs. 
Absalom. They lie together. Since for both of them there is nothing more 
than the moment’s desire, the sweet becomes poisonous almost at once. They 
have nothing in common except passion, so that when they discover their boat 
has drifted away, they drop their masks. At night they try signalling by fire 
to Absalom on the mainland. He does not come for them. Days go by: 
Merrill, who has injured his leg on the rocks, becomes weak and ill. He is no 
countryman. It is the woman who thinks of making rabbit snares to get some 
food. She becomes savage in her predicament, then mad. 

After days, they are taken off by a motorboat. To their rescuers they show 
the naked loathing which they now feel for one another. They have been 
reduced to the state of animals. Merrill, sick and full of self-pity, is taken away 
by his wife. Mrs. Absalom, her temporary insanity worn off, goes in at the 
door of her own house. 

A sordid tale of sordid people. But there is the bright summer world of 
sea and rock and sky against which these unpoetic lovers play out their pigmy 
game of passion. It is lovingly and beautifully described in strong unaffected 
phrases such as : 

The breeze was freshening with the turn of the tide, and the waves were 

louder as, their height increased, they poised, revolved compactly, and then 

flushed out over the beach. And at the moment when the grey-green water 
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halted before their immemorial recession, the earth too stood hushed and 

all its creatures noiseless. Not a bird was singing. 

The Green Island has been designed, produced, and published by 
Christopher Sandford at the Golden Cockerel Press, London. He was born in 
Cork, the son of a long to be remembered and, during his lifetime, much 
beloved Cork medical man. 

The book is beautifully printed on Arnold mould-made paper. There are 
wood-engraved illustrations by John Petts. 


Grimms’ HousEHoLp Tales. Drawings by Mervyn Peake. 10/6 net. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode). 

Here is one of the best editions of Grimms’ stories I have seen: beautifully 
cae? broad comfortable shape, 56 black and white drawings and five coloured 
plates. 

The illustrations by Mervyn Peake are clever, very clever. They capture 
the crudeness and simplicity of peasant tales. But there could have been more 
of this artist’s fantastic beauty. Grimms’ tales show cruelty, ugliness; but 
there are kindness and charm too. As they are classed as children’s stories it is 
well to stress the sympathy and pity in them. Mervyn Peake’s peasants are too 
earthy, they lack humanity. His witches are convincing, but his princesses are 
unreal, his horses sinister. Yet on page 116 there is an exquisite drawing of 
the fawn in “‘Brother and Sister’’ after the boy has drunk the enchanted water. 
The house in the wood on page 72 is indeed lovely. All the foxes are grand— 
sly, impudent adventurers. But the imps are less strange than the maidens. 
Snow White is made to resemble a vampire. 

I have heard people complain that Hans Andersen’s stories frighten sensitive 
children. But the wonderful Dane reveals the dream, Grimm lets loose the 
nightmare. Andersen had little of the Brothers Grimms’ learned indifference to 
cruelty. Here are punishments for cruel step-mothers and step-sisters— 

‘‘ The daughter was taken into the forest where she was torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, but the witch was cast into the fire and miserably burnt.”’ 

‘‘ She deserves to be stripped naked, and put into a barrel with nails, and 
that a horse should be harnessed to the barrel, and the horse sent all over the 
world. All of which was done to her, and to her black daughter.”’ 

Many modern children’s books are written as if children were apart from 
the world. Shut every terror away and they’ll discover their own unreasoning 
terrors, much worse, much more horrifying. Grimms’ household tales are not 
pretty fairy stories—they are genuine folk tales and there is enough thrill, 
romance, and adventure in them to fill a library. No wonder they have been 
translated 24 times, with 110 editions for children alone. I hope they omitted 


the barrels of nails. But I am sure they didu't. 
PaTRICIA LYNCH. 


Nicanor or ATHENS. (The Autobiography of an Unknown Citizen). O. F. 
Grazebrook. 10/6. (Cambridge University Press). 
Nicanor, an imaginary Greek, lived in Athens 2,400 years ago—the period 
I 
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when Cleon and Alcibiades intrigued and Athens fought with Sparta. Pericles 
was dead, but Demosthenes was active in the Sicilian invasion: Aristophanes’ 
play ‘‘The Knights’’ was being produced—a muddled, inglorious time in Greek 
history. 

Through Nicanor’s eyes we see the disasters of the campaign in Sicily, the 
fall of Athens and the re‘gn of terror under the thirty commissioners, who 
murdered and pillaged for the good of the city. 


The author has succeeded in portraying what life in those years meant to 
an ordinary, unimaginative, middie-class Athenian citizen. The docks, the 
temples, the baths gradually become real as though seen first from an approach- 
ing ship, then from the streets and market-place. 


Perhaps Nicanor is too ordinary, too unimaginative... He comes near to 
being dull and there is no virtue in dullness. Even to-day Greeks are never 
dull: the scene is over-crowded and confused. The characters do not stand out 
and yet the feeling of reality is on every page. But I expect more of Athens. 
It has been an inspiration to the world for so long! 


Yet this is a book of great scholarship, a genuine historic novel. The 
authorities are—‘‘the cold, lucid pages of Thucydides, who owned gold mines 
and wrote history ; the pamphlets of Plato, who was a humanist, which is 
commonplace enough, but who has a charm which is unique; the plays of 
Aristophanes the poet, which are inspired with that prophetic instinct which is 
the great gift of the comic muse ; and last the turgid pages of the egregious 
Xenophon.”’ 

PATRICIA LYNCH. 


Tue HIGHER Loyalty. By Don Synge. Tower Books. Ottawa. Price 3 
Dollars. 


There is no question of the high moral purpose of this novel. It flames 
with indignation at any sign of intolerance, impurity, or unethical behaviour. 
It begins with a complicated genealogical tree in an effor tto reveal through 
the thick family foliage the early history of the protagonists. This gives an 
atmosphere of the overlong dialogue between servants introducing a Victorian 
play. But when we get down to the story the action moves with cinema 
swiftness. We are carried along tempestuously on life’s emotional sea. Here 
we have love, humour, hate, espionage, harlotry, mixed marriage, Jewish 
nationalism, Irish, or rather, Hibernian gallantry, three priests (one a bigot 
and the other two saints), co-eds. and much more. For full dramatic measure 
1 collision of two taxis kills a daughter who has never known her reformed 
bawd mother. The mother curiously enough happens to be the occupant of 
the second taxi but her death comes from self administered poison. 


Despite the melodramatic theme and a 

; paternal note of uplift there are 
passages which show the author’s sensibility to the uses of ceeds and, on 
occasion, a flair for Biblical rhetoric that lights up the pages where they occur. 


Dale a: 
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THE GOLDEN Ass oF APULEIUS. Introduction by Louis MacNeice. John 
Lehmann. 8/6. 


Thousands of readers, it may be hoped and expected, will have already 
welcomed this unabridged reprint of William Adlington’s translation of one of the 
world’s great classics which the schools eschew. In a workmanlike introduction 
Louis MacNeice conveys something of his own delight in the ‘‘ honey and salt ’’ 
of the original which Adlington preserved as wonderfully in his own fine prose. 
To those whose good fortune it is to discover here for the first time the delight of 
The Golden Ass, the introduction will serve pleasantly to whet the appetite 
and instruct the expectant mind as to what it may look for—‘‘elegance and earth- 
iness, euphuism and realism, sophistication and love of folk-lore, Rabelaisian 
humour and lyrical daintiness, Platonism and witchcraft, mysticism and salty 
irony.’’ Among many pithy examples of MacNeice’s appreciation one must 
suffice: writing of the ‘‘ unabashed brutality ’’ of some of the tales which 
Apuleius describes as lepidus, or charming, MacNeice says, ‘‘Th's gives us a clue 
to his mentality; a completely self-conscious intellectual, he yet retained the 
peasants’ delight in everything violent and terrific.’’ The publishers are to be 
thanked for making this, one of the great novels of all times, available in a cheap 
and handy form. No doubt the misprints, which are too numerous, will be 
corrected in further editions. 


WPM, 


Kansas IrisH. By Charles B. Driscoll. London and Glasgow: Art and 
Educational Publishers, Ltd. tr2s. 6d. 


This, the first book of a triology, is the graphic and candid story of the making 
of an American family and the development of a State in the Greatest of all 
Republics. Mainly biographical and autobiographical, it relates first the strivings 
and the hardships of Florence Driscoll (Big Flurry), who, as a pioneer from West 
Cork, did more than one man’s share in cultivating the prairie wastes of Kansas. 
The wildness of the land was softened, but “ Flurry’s’”’ inherent prejudices and 
stubborn determination remained unsubdued, This illiterate labourer-become- 
farmer, who ruled his family and everybody else about him with the iron hand 
of absolute authority, becomes almost an epic character. There is something 
lovable in the rugged, sometimes ruthless man who made good in a new land 
where subsistence was to be won only by hard work. A tremendous amount of 
praying was done in the Driscoll farmhouse, because there was such a great deal 
to ask God for. Life was just one continuing, grim struggle against sickness and 
pestilence and famine ; against tornadoes one could not struggle. ‘‘ Quack” 
doctors dipped their pneumonia patients into half-boiling water, and killed 
them; amateur midwives brought babies into the world, miraculously saved 
them, and swaddled them in flour-sacks branded “ Second to None.” The author 
gives this fine reminiscence of his father, “‘ Big Flurry,” at work when the corn 
land was ripe for sowing : 

“‘ He looked down the long field, made the Sign of the Cross, and murmured, 
‘Well, with God’s help, we hope for a crop.’ “Then he went down the 
field with swaying stride, every muscle working in perfect rhythm, the right 
atm swaying in unison with the legs, the trunk swaying, eyes fixed ahead. 
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The right arm swung ina regular repeated arc, and the seed went from 
the loosened fingers like a measured shower. Each square foot of that tield 
received its share of seed, and no small spot had more than another spot of 
equal size. Never yet has man devised a machine so perfect in its sowing as 
was that broadcaster who knew and loved his work.” 
“Kansas Irish”’ is an extremely entertaining book, and we shall welcome 
the two other promised volumes. 


TRIBUTE To THomas Davis. By W. B. Yeats. Edited by Desmond Gwynn, 
C.U.C. Is. 6d. 


This Tribute to Thomas Davis, edited by one of an historical name, 
deserves every commendation. é 

It has been alleged that, for a century-—and more—Trinity College stood 
against everything that was Ireland. 

Mr Gwynn’s pamphlet puts an end forever to this old story. He has 
caught the atmosphere of those days when a few under-graduates threw down 
the gage to controlled British authority. 

Authority—as it always is—is absolute but, as Mr. Gwynn shows, 
the spirit of the young men who followed ‘‘ A man cailed Pearse ’’ succeeded. 

In the last week of July 1947, the National Flag was flown—for the first 
time—over the gates of T.C.D. 

If shadows may meet, then Professor Mahaffy and ‘“‘a man called 
Pearse ’’ may meet in the front gate: can anyone now doubt who will be the 
better remembered. 


DREAMER AWAKE. By Michael P. O’Connor. The Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 
I Laucu to Tuinx. By John B. Sheridan. The Talbot Press. 5s. 


So many books were written to while away their authors’ tedium in Intern- 
ment Camps that it is a relief to find one which, although completed while Dr. 
O’Connor was in captivity in Borneo, is not a war story, but a first novel—and a 
very promising one—written in good literary style. The author knows the West 
of Ireland, and is at his best when portraying the boyhood of Aiden Pretty in 
Kilnadore and Rowheen Wood. Then come the brief years at school and college, 
with all the subaltern tangles and ironies of youth which go into the blending of 
character. From the beginning, and throughout the first part of the story, 
Aiden is dreaming of the tropics; and, then, quite naturally, when he makes 
his great adventure to Borneo he dreams of his native countryside, and the 
author in the foreign scene sticks closely to the Irish theme. Dr. O’Connor’s 
characters are true to life, if they are not real people (the conventional, safe- 
guarding paragraph notwithstanding). The philosophical Dr. Medway and red- 
haired Barney are among the best of them. Dreamer Awake is entertaining 
always, sometimes amusing, never dull. 

I Laugh To Think, by John B. Sheridan, is a series of humorous essays 
supplementary to the same author’s earlier collection, I Can’t Help Laughing, 
which was praised by critics, still gives entertainment to numberless readers 
of light literature, and brought the writer into the forerank of polite humorists. 
In this book of thirty essays we have more fun, here cynical, there paradoxical, 
than came from the same fount that filled the earlier volume ; and through it 
runs the same vein of human simplicity and philosophy. 
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CoNFESssION OF FaiTH. By Peter Baker. The Falcon Press. 7s. 6d. 


This is one of the most unusual stories that have come out of the recent 
world war. It is the personal account of rapid movement in front of several 
Fronts, written graphically and revealingly by a young poet, critic and author 
who has studied most of the isms and ologies, and who, after five years of adven- 
tures probably unprecedent in the Field (‘‘ Five years stolen from my life”’), 
came home with a philosophical belief in a better world for ordinary men. The 
British War Office opinion, mentioned by the author, is that the exploits of Peter 
Baker’s ‘‘ handful of eccentrics, often numbering less than half-a-dozen, must 
be almost unparalleled in the history of war’’ ; and the same supreme Authority 
accounted those irregular warriors to be pirate-adventurers. They worked far 
in advance of armies, often as far as a hundred miles into enemy-held territory, 
and they took a Press correspondent on a “ tip-and-run”’ dash into Germany 
to interview a supposed aunt of Herman Goering. The supremely dangerous 
exploits in Italy, Africa, France, the Low Countries, and finally in Germany, 
could not have been undertaken light-heartedly, although the narrator writes 
about them gaily with a poet’s pen. In almost every situation he “ gave an 
eye ’’ to the countryside scene, and wherever the professional soldier would have 
described a stricken field this leader of ‘‘ pirate-adventures ”’ portrays the beauties 
of landscape and the ways of life of many picturesque peoples. It is a pity that 
the author’s good work is marred materially by faulty proof-reading. “‘ Pied ”’ 
lines are exasperating ; so, before another edition goes to press, attention ought 
to be given those in page 27 (line 15), p. 32 (1. 35), p. 38 (1. 28), and several which 
appear afterwards, but which are not enumerated here because, after all, typo- 
graphical correction is not the reviewer’s concern. One likes to be helpful! 


iee 


LANDSCAPES AND DEPARTURES. By Kathleen Nott. Editions Poetry, London. 
6/- net. 

By THE CLockK ’Tis Day. Poems by Alan Morton and Desmond Greaves. 
The Clock House Press, Hoddesdon Herts. 3/6 net. 


Miss Nott’s poems appear for the first time in book-form but show no 
hesitancy either of aim or technique. Her ability is impressive, her vocabulary 
immense and its manipujation dexterous. All streams have drained into this 
lake where the reviewer’s sounding cannot always touch bottom. It may be a 
metaphysical ‘“‘conceit’’ or a deliberately jarring mannerism of her own for 
which one feels her erudition has a precedent, an adjective used as noun— 


. mountain-shepherds on the distant rim 
where shadows peel apart, that kept his mind, 
their touchless shadows moving on a blind, 
these were the sights that held him in his dim, 
Ugly, but arresting! Or the echo of James Joyce, the evocative mintage of 
words— 
Sybil, 
thus you whisper, ancient of the cave’s maw, long-invatican’d, 
in-wept 
to sleep by stony grief of tolling stalactites. 
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The long poem ‘‘The Grass’’ is a notable achievement but of extraordinary 
difficulty: Elot’s ‘‘ Burnt Norton ’”’ is easy beside it. Miss Nott, like many 
of her contemporaries, might also be writing in code: but there is one thing 
she never does, and that is to split up prose so that only the printing makes 
it verse. A third or fourth reading only gives the key, but on the intellectual 
side the effort is worth while. Even in ‘‘ Hollowed Homes,”’ this reviewer’s 
personal favourite (a mistake, perhaps, for it is one of the easiest) the final 
line renders the poem a mystery. This exciting volume explains why present- 
day poetry has become the affair of an initiated coterie and lost its hold upon 
the public. But we reiterate the adjective ‘‘ exciting ’’ and hope that Miss 
Nott will receive adequate recognition. 

‘‘ By the Clock ’tis Day.’’ is also a first collection—from two hands instead 
of one. Neither has Miss Nott’s cunning. There is a pleasing gift of objective 
portrayal in ‘‘ The Empty Frame,’’ a study of old age (Morton), a fierce concern 
with social wrongs and clearcut, pungent satire (Morton and Greaves). But 
Greaves allows himself some character-distortion in ‘‘ The Crater ’’ which is 
not only cheap but inaccurate: and clearly-labelled personal vituperation should 
not have been admitted at any level. Still, the sincere “‘ Ode to Poetry’’ 
(Greaves again) leads us to the recollection that a poet, baptismal name Percy, 


once ran into a storm with a squib called “‘ Queen Mab.”’ 
TEMPLE LANE. 


Wak IN HEAVEN. By Charles Williams. (Faber and Faber). 7/6. 


After ‘“‘War in Heaven,” I do not think an ordinary thriller will ever shock 
me again. This strange book starts merrily with a murder. One is amused to 
find young men discovering a corpse in their office, and taking the unusual 
occurrence in a most light-hearted way. But by the time one has gone deeper 
into the story and been plunged into an Inferno of blasphemy and devil worship, 
the taking away of a mere man’s life seems truly a venial sin, an insignificant 
action. I confess, I have always been shocked by thrillers, and amazed at the 
author’s point of view—unless indeed he is being very funny, for there is 
absolution in laughter. Mr. Willams is a very able writer. The interest of the 
fantasy is well sustained from chapter to chapter. One of the characters says 
a good thing about the devil: ‘‘ He is the last mystery, and all destruction is 
his own destroying of himself ’’—not sound theology, perhaps. Anyway, it 
does not seem right and proper to play about with religious ideas—to weave 
them into a fairy tale. ‘‘ The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.’’ 


DEMETRIOS CAPETANAKIS, A Greek Poet in England. (John Lehmann). 10/6. 
Demetrios Capetanakis died in London in 1944, at the early age of 32. 


This book contains a collection of his poems and critical essays written in 
English, during the last few years of his life—as well as some translations from 
modern Greek poetry. We are also given appreciations by Edith Sitwell, William 
Plomer, P. Canellopoulos and John Lehmann. He was truly a poet and 
philosopher. His studies of Rimbaud, Proust and Dostoevsky are especially 
interesting. | He weighs their philosophy against his own. He enters very 
deeply into Rimbaud’s spirit, and has even some new things to say about 
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Dostoevsky. The Greek lucidity is upon every page. His brief note on Ghika, 
a contemporary Greek painter, who is apparently well known in Paris, makes 
one long to see his work. He deals admirably with a few of the young English 
poets—one wishes he had touched upon others—Dylan Thomas and George 
Barker, for instance. Spengler points out in ‘ The Decline of the West’ that 
the ancient Greeks were only interested in time—that their literature and art 
were chiefly concerned with time. Capetanakis, on the contrary, is very much 
taken up with eternity—‘‘ the nothingness that some call God.’’ His intro- 
duction to modern Greek poetry is instructive. He translates a good poem by 
Pantelis Prevelakis about a red sunset. Another, from the Greek of Odysseus 
Elytis, is somewhat difficult—obscure, perhaps. But his own stanzas are crystal 
clear. ‘ The Isles of Greece’ is a sad and beautiful poem, ending with : 


After Jong ages all our love 

Became a barren fever, 

Which makes us glow in martyrdom 
More beautiful than ever. 


Yet when the burning horses force 
Apollo to dismount 

And rest with us at last, he says 
That beauty does not count. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 


THE Lion Rampant. Edited by Amhlaibh Mac Aindreis. Vol. 1. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Maclellan, Glasgow. 1/- each net. 


This is a new Review with a distinctly Highland and Scots National 
character, edited from a croft in Moidart. Its cultural aim is to restore 
initiative to Scottish tradition: to protect rural areas from commercial exploita- 
tion and give to a naturally pastoral people an increased measure of pride in 
their homes, holdings and tillage. It is also concerned with the vital preservation 
of Scots Gaelic, and would aim at keeping the young Scots people from draining 
the blood from their country by emigration. We deprecate however the note 
of hostility it sounds against townsfolk as such, and its expressed political 


hostilities. 
Mary ISABEL LESLIE. 


SAMUEL BENNETT CROOKS. 


Samuel Bennett Crooks, whose death took place recently in Belfast, was 
for many years a contributor of book reviews to this magazine. Whether they 
were long or short his reviews were characteristic expressions of a vigorous forth- 
right personality, and if at times they were not of an academic type they always 
reflected his strong opinions and varicd interests. 


In a literary magazine Crooks did not let readers forget the cultural value 
of theology. He was much at home in the history of religious thought, and had 
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a special fondness for the spiritual side of French literature of the seventeenth 
century. Just before his death he had completed a book to which he gave the 
title ““The Riddle of the Augustinus.’’ It is a fresh study of the Jansenistic 
controversy in its historic setting, and also, an attempt to answer the question, 
‘Ts ‘ Jansen’s Augustinus’ a true or false presentation of the teaching of St. 
Augustine ?’”’ It is to be hoped that the book will be published. 


Crooks grew up in Belfast and studied in the Queen’s College there. He 
received Holy Orders in 1906 and for nearly thirty years was Rector of Killough, 
Co. Down. For the last six years he was Rector of St. Stephen’s, Belfast. 


He was a good classical scholar, and well acquainted with Italian and French, 
but he found so many things of interest that he was not apt to concentrate. His 
sermons were of fine literary quality—and never without a trace of the good 
humour which endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
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